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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1880. 


The Week. 


FTHERE is no State in which the Republican platform comes so near 

| being a real enunciation of principles honestly held, in the lan- 
guage of every-day life,as that of Massachusetts. The platform adopted 
by the Convention at Worcester on the 15th is the first on either side which 
acknowledges what everybody knows to be true, that gold and silver 
are of unequal value, and that it is absurd to talk of the paper cur- 
rency as redeemable in both on equal terms, and points out the danger 
of continuing the present silver coinage, and calls for the repeal of the 
Silver Bill. 
pointment and conditions of tenure in the civil service to which the party 
was solemnly pledged by the convention which nominated Mr. Hayes, 
and which nearly every Republican politician of note has ever since either 
ridiculed or evaded. The reasons it gives, too, for dreading the return of 
the Democrats to power are expressed with the clearness and moderation 
and comprehensibility of the ordinary conversation of intelligent business 
men, and must commend themselves to all that class. They are: the 
danger of sweeping and ill-considered changes in the tariff, and the de- 
struction of the national banking system; the certainty that no reform 
of the civil service is to be expected from the party which originated the 
“spoils ” system, and has carried it out during the last four years wher- 
ever it has had the power, and has refrained from legislation, or attempt 
at legislation, in that direction; the preponderance among Democrats of 
the advocates of inflation and various forms of repudiation ; the pro- 
bability that, if in possession of the three branches of the Government, 
the Democrats would initiate legislation for the exclusive benefit of the 
States lately in rebellion; and the unscrupulousness displayed in the 
attempt to usurp the State government in Maine last winter, and in the 
means resorted to to suppress the negro vote in several Southern States. 


Mr. Conkling began his “support” of Garfield by a speech in the 
Academy of Music on Friday. 
of it elsewhere. The argument against the right of the South to share 
in the Government drawn from its poverty was, as we have shown, 
based in large part on delusive statistics, and was extraordinary as 
a formal presentation of the Republican party as far evcellence the 
party of the wealthy, and as an assertion of the danyer of giving politi- 
cal power to small taxpayers. 
in the Government and in good order is the total amaunt of its produc- 
tion and the total amount of its consumption—data which Mr. Conkling 
carefully avoided giving. The most effective portion of the speech was 
the account of the gradual disappearance of the Republican vote at the 
South in recent elections; of the dislike and possible modification 
of the Supreme Court by the Democrats; of the Democratic hostility 
to the Army; of the claims against the Government on “ ex-rebel ” ac- 
count which may be made good by legislation without violating the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and of the probable Democratic indifference 
to the public credit. It was, however, in the prominence given to Gen- 
eral Grant, and in the insulting allusion to President Hayes, and 
in the slighting commendation of General Garfield, very distinctly in- 
tended as a vindication of Mr. Conkling himself rather than as a state- 
ment of the claims of the Republican party on popular confidence. 
The Republicans who fancy they help the party by producing speeches 
of this kind are, we fear, mistaken. 

One of the chief reasons why politicians of the Conkling ¢lass pos- 
sess the powers of mischief and of demoralization which they make so 
much use of, and of the contempt in which they hold the press, is to be 
found in the subservient way in which the newspapers of their own 
party allow their most sophistical and unscrupulous utterances to pass 
whenever they seem in the least likely to “ help the party.” One of the 
functions of the press is to expose and explode such attempts at impo- 


It also calls in detail for that reform of the mode of ap- | 





sition as these statistics about the South which Mr. Conkling produced the 
There is probably no Republican editor in this city who 
the 


other night. 
did not perceive their fallacy as soon as they were uttered, and 
monstrosity of the inferences he drew from them; but they all printed 
them nevertheless, and commented on them as if they were valuable 
contributions to the political thought of the day. A party press is a 
useful and respectable thing, but a press which allows itself to become 
the claque of the class of statesmen to which Mr. Conkling belongs, need 
not wonder if its claims on public confidence and respect are constantly 
disputed. 

The calculation by which a Fusion majority of one thousand for 
Governor in Maine was reported last week was subsequently upset 
by unexpected Republican gains in the districts not then heard from. 
Both candidates are now claiming a plurality, and perhaps the official 
count alone can decide between them. The total vote, upwards of 
147,000, is surprisingly large, exceeding that of last September by more 
than 10,000; but the two parties maintain their neck-and-neck relation 


in an equally wonderful manner. Our late comments’ remain unaf- 


the 8,000 missing 


fected by the see-saw in the returns: Republicans 
are still missing, and the explanation which we offered of their absence, 
and which we discuss at length in the present issue, is confirmed 
by the candid, if reluctant, Maine correspondence of the Boston 4dver- 
tiser. “No place,” it discreetly says, “ has been reserved for the class 
of voters who are disposed to dissent from some views of the managers, 
and to dislike the perpetual rule of a few prominent men, There has 
been a decided attempt to smother any endeavors to liberalize the par- 
ty here.” Likewise, it is added, the erring Republican Greenbackers 
have been unwisely rebuked and repulsed. “ Plantation manners” are 
darkly hinted at ; and, worse still, “ property in man was rendered out 
of the question in Mississippi, but something very like it was counted a 
perquisite in Maine.” Some Republicans, it seems, were so sensitive 


as to resent the managers’ assault on Mr. Hayes’s administration. 


| « Liberty in the party ” was, however, denied them, and “ the sight of a 


We have commented on some features | 


tical 


The true measure of Southern interest | 





‘scratcher’ in this State excites comment which would be appropriate 
to the vision of a rebel flag.” 

The difficulty of satisfactorily interpreting the “ victory,” with which 
the Democrats have had to contend, has been in some degree of a prac- 
as well as of a moral nature. General Hancock courageously 
hastened to forestall scepticism by sending a despatch of enthusiastic 
congratulation to General Plaisted ; but, although the latter replied with 
courtesy and apparent cordiality, he also signed himself to some 
alarmed New Jersey Greenbackers “ Yours for Weaver and Chambers,” 
and the National Greenback Committee accepted his supposed success 
as a triumph over “ the Bourbon Democracy’ as much as over Blaine. 
There seems to be no doubt that the Greenbackers, as such, have every- 
where shown a disposition to appropriate all the moral effect there was, 
and in Indiana especially it has stiffened their necks in the most omi- 
nous manner. On Tuesday, too, when the Maine Greenbackers met to 
ratify the Democratic scheme of Presidential electors—namely, three 
Democrats and four Greenbackers—there was a bolt on the part of 
those who valued fusion only for local issues, and a pure Weaver ticket 
was made up and will undoubtedly obtain a large support. This doubly 
assures the State vote for Garfield. 


The estimated probability of the fate of the Arkansas repudiafiag 
amendment ranges from 5,000 majority for to 10,000 majority against. ie 


' measure. The great moral lesson of the election for the Democracy and 


forthe country at large is therefore still obscure. Except in a few coun- 
ties the Greenbackers exhibited the greatest weakness, while in. half a 
dozen or more the Republicans achieved a complete success in electing 
their local candidates. The total vote was unprecedentedly large—13o,- 
000, or about one in six of the population (790,000) ascribed to the State 
by the Stalwart compiler of the table showing the Southern census 


frayds. The Maine vote, we observe in comparison, was about ope in 
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The Independent Republican Committee of this State have pub- 
lished an address in which they enumerate their reasons for supporting 
the Republican Presid lt t. They can find nothing positive in 
the Democratic programm nd nothing in the party’s use of its power 


in Congress to justify the expectation that it will interest itself “in any 


vital political or economic question.” “ Even its hereditary doctrine of 


that, 


. inl } 
untoucned, 


free-trade has so little hold upon it 7 after five years of opportu- 


left tariff-reform still " 


nity, “it has As the spoils system 


was a Democratic invention, 


the Democratic 


so “the hope of spoil is the stimulus of 
campaign.” The party “urges change merely for the 
sake of change,’ dwelling upon abuses which “occurred many years 


ago, and have, for the most part, ceased to exist.” Its refusal to allow 
legislation demanded by the Constitutional amendments; the mode in 
which the South has met the cilemma of an ignorant and indigent suf- 
frage; the fear that Hancock’s election will “ obscure the fact that the 
war ended in a conquest, not a compromise”’; his inferior civil capacity 
as compared even with President Grant’s, are so many additional objec- 
tions to lending countenance 


Garfield 


to the Opposition. Finally, the charges 


against General are unsubstantiated, and cannot offset his 
“long, honorable, faithful, and conspicuously useful public career.” The 
Committee 


tributions in support of their work. 


nnounce their continued existence, and call for further con- 


Attorney-General Devens made a forcible speech in Boston, last week, 


on the political situation, in which, : 


Mr. 
that “it is the right of a good tenant to have his lease renewed. 


prove that proposition it is all we have to do.” This is the ground upon 


mong other good sayings, he met 
English’s doctrine of limited lease of power with the legal assertion 
-NQUSN l } LITTLIU iC { I Rg assertiol! 


If we 
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ide is illustrated in a recent speech of Mr. Wayne 
lia, Who, though a well-knc wn Independent, here speak 
“We will not violate 


1s in order to interfere with them [the Sor 


the great majority of the Republican party : 


constitutional limitation 
we will not use the Federal army in order to control their State elections 
We will hope th 
of the Constitution and the 


it other methods will prevail, and that within the li 
laws, by the operation of forces 


1 


than pre may be brought to believe, what is the truth of G 


that it 


jucice, they 


is the interest of the South to-day, far more than of the North, to 


f the Republican voter, black or whi 


recognize the political right of 


who lives among them.” 


On the 17th instant Boston celebrated the two hundred and fift 


inniversary of its founding with a pomp peculiar to that city and proba- 
bly unsurpassed on any previous occasion of public rejoicing. Several 
New York regiments took p 


t 


} 1 1 » 4 } +} 
the local color given to it by the 


rt in the procession, which still preserve 
moving exhibition of trades and manu- 
A pi 1O- 


~ 
this pr 


factures in full operation in which the Bostonians so delight. 


yhic observer would have found much to admire in 


Si 


y 
I 


ssertion of the dignity of labor, while the entire abandonment of the 
( ns to the occasion, and the perfect good nature and gocd « 
that prevailed (as usual, be it said) showed that, in spite of t! - 





ponderance of the fore ign element in the popu 


tion, Boston still pre- 
that 


serves a close municipal spirit, clings to the old tra 
both of democratic and of decent government. In singular accord 


and contrast with 


of the displ 


once this view was the fact that the 


most novel } 
y was devised and carried out by the Germans, who gene- 


i 


rally do not figure lar n of what constitutes B 


THC al 


street railways recalled t 


gely in our concepti« 
We say novel, because, although the histerical and alleg 


dD 


, = . : ’ = = +} 
vzevan/s on plattorm-cars drawn aiong tne 


spectacle of Mardi-gras in New Orleans and Memphis, the subjects 


were chosen, and the designs studied, rather in the spirit of Ha 
Makart’s Vienna pageant of last year. There was, as more than on 
before in late years, an attempt to do something also towards closing 
the “ bloody chasm,” and accordingly Mayor Courtenay, of Charles 

S. C., was a prominent guest and speaker. Nor should those who t 
the darkest view of the party to which Mayor Prince belongs overlook 
his “ pointing with pride” to Boston’s precedence in all good works, 
the abolition movement not‘excepted. 


Nearly five million dollars of foreign gold arrived at New York dur- 
ing the last week, which makes the sum received this year more than 
$26,000,000, the larger part of which has arrived in the last six 
weeks. The rates for foreign exchange are yet favorable to further im- 
ports. The New York banks lost about $400,000 of surplus reserve last 
week, but the loan market continues to be very easy for borrowers, at 
little more than nominal rates. The Treasury is pushing the issue of 
silver dollars, and last week $822,000 were sent out of the Treasury, 
against $360,000 the week before. It is said that the Treasury is also 
having printed silver certificates to the extent of $25,000,000, in antici- 
pation of a demand for them. The price of silver in London ! 
clined to 52\d. to 52\d., and the bullion value here of the “ dollar of the 


fathers” is now only about 87 cents. The autumn trade of the coun- 


1a$ de- 
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¢ continues lar re and active. The movement of wheat in the West 

ever, slow, on account of the low prices ruling in all the markets 
Railroad earnings continue large; but at t ‘ Exch 

l tan I | h Lating I cc tol t ry = 

nent and uncertain 5 to the U yer 1d Novel I = 


It seems hardly worth while to follow in detail the process by which 


the Powers are coercing the Porte into the surrender of Dulcigno and 


the adjicent territory to the Montenegrins, particul rly as it now 


‘ ms probable that a crisis will be reached in two or three days. The 


British admiral has sent an “ uitimatum” to Riza Pash 


mmander, calling on him to surrender the place in four days. Riza, 
wever, app irs to be a good d 1 of a farceur, and, altl ugh oO SI 
sent from Constantineple with two thousand men tor tl purpose, 
has never had any intention of surrendering the place at all, and 
makes no secret of it. In fact, a few days ago he lowed 


Albanians, and has been living in periect 
Albanian League. egrins are all ready to at- 


town with 


tack the a force about equal to that of the Albanians, and 
vill do so under cover of the guns of the fleet; but the fleet cannot 
ct until the Christian population have got out of the place. There ap- 
pears to be no longer any doubt felt that the Porte is simply killing time, 


1 + + } . ++ Ve . > } . 
In the he pe that some disagri ement will show itself among the Powers, 
or a storm blow the fleet off the coast, or, in short, that some thing will 


ippen to postpone indefinitely the evil day. The chances seem to in- 
crease that the action of the fleet will be the signal for a rising in East- 
ern Rumelia, and when this occurs the devil will be let loose all over 
European Turkey. Baker Pasha has come back from his tour of in- 


pection in Asia Minor, and frank]; 


there cannot well be worse. 


reports that the state of things 


by the lan- 


uage of M. de Freycinet in his speech at Montauban has actually oc- 


The ministerial crisis in France which was threatened 
1 


curred, and has led to the retirement of that minister and of Admiral 


Jauréguiberry, the Minister of Marine, and of M. Varroy, the Minister 
of Public Works. M. Jules Ferry has been charged with the formation of 
M. de Freycinet’s downfall is ascribed to the hostility 
of Gambetta, who disapproved of his expressed willingness to accept a 


declaration of obedience to the laws from the relig 


than the Jesuits, in lieu of their expulsion. This 
>and then 


declaration ap 
signed by th 


heads of the orders 


to have been drafted at Rom 
in question, and M. de Freycinet’s apparent readiness to accept it has 
been treated by the Radical wing of the Republicans as a retreat or 


part of the Ministry from their anti-clerical policy. It is probably re- 
sented the more by Gambetta because M. de Freycinet made his speech 
without consulting him. 
the inconveniences caused by Gambetta’s present position. He is not 
a minister, and yet he makes and unmakes ministrics, and his 
dency makes the Cabinet a place in which first-rate men cannot remain 
without considerable sacrifice of dignity. 
very ablest men on the Republican side, and his retirement gives another 
serious blow to the prestige and influence of the Moderates, and will 
probably, whatever the momentary success of the Jules Ferry combina- 
tion may be, make it impossible for Gambetta to maintain his present posi- 
tion much longer. It is not unlikely that he sees this himself, and that 
the Republican victory at the election of the Councils-General has con- 
vinced him that the time has come when he may safely assume greater 
responsibility. 


The incident furnishes a fresh illustration of 
ascen- 


M. de Freycinet is one of the 





The Irish question appears to be the only one with which th: 
Gladstone Ministry charged themselves when they came into office, 
towards the solution of which they made no progress before Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and Parnell has gone home, and is preaching his 
policy to the farmers, as a good thing to fill up the time with until the 
Government does something. Its principal feature is the refusal of the 
tenant to pay more than what he himself considers a fair rent, and 


: . , 
ious oOraers, other 
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The Pope has issued, thro Card Nina to the Catho- 
lic world for pecuniary aid in keeping up has 
been exp d for some time which will e pro- 
vision of some settled fi cial basis for the ] cyvont ry 
system. He has says, to support the « ( Rome 
the nu! OS at l us Eu ) 1 courts i { the It in 
bish ps who have been de} r.ved of th re nue ul r dioceses be- 
cause they have not obtained the exequatur of It 1 Government, 
and a number of employes of the old Pontifical Government who have 
lost their positions. All this, besides the care of the \ n, the re- 
pairs of many Roman churche d the support of clerical schools in 
Rome to counteract the schools set up by “the unbe er id the 
heterodox I rto the Pope’s want of money has been treated as a 
temporary affliction due to his being kept out of his temporal sovereign- 
ty, but all hope of restoration must be rapidly passing away, and the 
faithful all over the world must make up their minds to supply him with 
a permanent and fixed revenue. It is proper to add that the Italian 


remember rightly, 
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ved of several other burdens, such as the support 
How long he will keep up the fic- 


lawful King of Rome it is impossible to say; but 
time, and it is a fair ques- 


of his expe lled civil functionaries. 
tion tha 


every one Knows it must I e€ abDanaconed some 


t he is the 
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iether the Catholic 
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Nothing is now likely to oust the Italian Government from Rome but a 


tion w! world ought to be made to pay the cost of it. 
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miracle, and, though miracles are still numerous, there is no sign or 


promise of any of this character 








‘The 


rHE “BOSS” SYSTEM AND THE MAINE ELECTION. 
\/! poke at some length last spring in these columns of the trans- 
\\ formation which has taken place in many of the Northern 
States of “the great Senator” into “the Boss.” The explanations and 
complaints which have been called forth from a large and influential 
portion of the Republican press by the very disappointing result of the 
election in Maine, have given fresh interest to the subject. As.we antici- 


pated, sober-minded Republicans are not prepared to accept Mr. Blaine’s 
explanation that the Republican majority in the State has disappeared 


under t! 


ie influence of direct bribery, nor yet the other explanation, that 
the majority of the voters have become so immoral and unscrupulous 
that the 


y approve of the Fusionist attempt to seize the State govern- 


} 


ment by fraud last winter, or, at all events, were not sufficiently shocked 


by it to be willing to condemn it at the polls. Now that the mischief 
is done, and appears to be really serious, the best Republican papers 
have begun to confess, what many of them have known very well for 
some years, that the “ Boss” system of party management has been 
producing in Maine, as well as elsewhere, demoralization and disgust so 
great as to overcome even the dread of the Democrats and the hatred 
of the “ Solid South,” from which the Republican party has drawn so 
much of its support during the last ten years, particularly in the New 
England States. 


from prominent Maine Republicans, who did not wish their names to 


It is now at least four years since we began to receive 


be published, warnings of what was likely to result from a continuance 
of Mr. Blaine’s management. Since then the evil has not diminished : 


it has grown. ‘The Boss system has been perfected, and its yoke made 


more oppressive and galling, until finally “the splendid leadership ” has 
produced what nobody can deny is a catastrophe. Maine, instead of 
furnishing encouragement both to the October and November Repub- 
licans, has disheartened both, and has made General Garfield’s election 
seem doubtful to hundreds of thousands who even a fortnight ago had 
no doubt about it at all; and the only consolation the State Boss has to 
offer is that a very large proportion of his fellow-citizens are great 
rascals, 

The truth appears to be that the Republican party in the State has 
become a sort of machine for the support of Mr. Blaine’s fortunes in 
Federal politics. The conventions have been managed by his hench- 
men, and the nominations distributed among those who made it their 
chief duty in politics to bear fealty to him, and to submit to “ assess- 
ment” for his benefit. The Boston //era/d is the authority for the 
statement that one State office-holder, whose salary amounted to $800, 
was in this way mulcted of $100, and had to borrow the money to pay 
it. The distribution of the offices by a ring, and the heavy taxation of 
the unfortunates who get the places in order to enable the Boss to make 
a good appearance in the Presidential arena, of course may produce a 
considerable campaign fund; but such things are not likely to stimulate 
the enthusiasm of the younger voters who have been coming to the polls 
in successive waves every year during Mr. Blaine’s reign. 

This was not the whole, however. The ideas which make a party 
strong and aggressive in our time are always ideas which spring up by 
They 
are never ideas which are brought home from foreign parts in his valise 


a kind of spontaneous generation among the voters themselves. 


by a “gifted leader,” however excellent these ideas may be in them- 
selves. Now, one of the peculiarities of the Boss system is that the 
opinions which are to fire the voters with enthustasm and carry them to 
‘rousing victories” are always opinions supplied by the Boss himself 
out of the private stock which he keeps on hand for various emergen- 
cies. 


It is he, and he alone, who knows in any given year what the 
“vital of that year is to be, and he 


‘pressing danger” or issue 


issues it to conventions, just as “the parole” is sent out from head- 
quarters to an army én the field. Mr. Blaine took it into his head 
very soon after he left the Speakership of the House that the best 
vein for hatred and distrust of the South, and 


dread of the Brigadiers, and he began operations with characteristic 


him to work was 
vigor on the floor of the House when hardly anybody else in the 
country had thought of this mode of retrieving the party fortunes, then 
seriously injured by the scandals of General Grant’s administration. 
His tactics were measurably successful at the outset, and were of in- 
valuable service to him when his railroad transactions were under in- 
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vestigation, because he was able to say, when he had little else to say, 
that the Brigadiers were rummaging the private affairs of a stanch 
Unionist. But when, after Mr. Hayes’s accession to the Presidency, 
he persisted in forcing barren hostility to the South on his followers jn 
his State as a substitute for support of the new Republican administra- 
tion in anything whatever, he strained the Boss system beyond its ca- 
pacity. 
President and Cabinet, in nearly everything they did or tried to do, 
without furnishing the slightest evidence that he himself had any policy 
whatever to offer as a substitute for theirs. Mere negation and hos- 
tility, as has been often said, are neither in politics nor religion a suffi- 
cient basis for an enduring and growing organization, and yet this js 
all that the Maine Boss furnished to the voters of the State. No young 
Republican in Maine has in ten years heard from Mr. Blaine one word 


He made himself from the outset the remorseless critic of the 


looking to constructive or progressive legislation in any field, or one 
scintilla of hope or cheer with regard to the problem to which he was 
continually pointing as the most important problem of our time—the 
condition of the South; and the gloomier he grew, the more active his 
“management ” became, and the more remorseless his use of the party 
machinery for objects which were at least as much personal as political, 

The “great Senator,” whose place the State Bosses have taken, 
was one of the oldest and most familiar figures in American politics 
and of course had, like the Bosses, a powerful influence in State 
politics. But the influence was derived from a wholly different source. 
He held it as the exponent of ideas which had taken possession of the 


popular mind, and by maintaining and propagating which he made 
his fame. He was loved and admired because he stood for something 
about which the people felt deeply, and from which his career derived 
most of its lustre. He had, like the Bosses, warm personal adherents, 
but he won and retained their allegiance by his public utterances on al! 
the great questions of the day. The management of the party machinery 
he could, therefore, well afford to leave to men of smaller calibre and 
fewer weighty cares, and keep his own powers for the real work of 
statesmanship. There could hardly be, for the young voters to whom 
so much advice is just now addressed, more instructive reading at this 
moment than the examination of the way in which Webster and Seward 
and Sumner passed their time, and of the agencies by which they retained 
their hold on the popular confidence and made sure of their re-election 
to the Senate. People voted for them, listened to them, and followed 
their advice, not because of their skill in parlor conclaves and their dex- 
terity in distributing patronage, but because of the things they said be- 
fore great audiences on the topics by which the popular heart was 
stirred. Their speeches were the speeches of men who thought 
much, and knew much, and therefore when they spoke spoke with 
the authority of statesmen. They had their faults and their short- 
comings, like all the rest of the world, but their faults were those of a 
great réle and great responsibilities. Right or wrong, their thoughts 
were always worth weighing, and when the tug of a canvass came it 
was not in hotel bedrooms or in the corners of piazzas that their gui- 
dance and help were looked for. It was on the platform and in the face 
of the whole State and nation. 

If the disasters which have overtaken the Boss system in New York 
and Maine should lead people to turn back with reverence to the older 
type of American statesmen and revive the art of “ managing” great 
constituencies through open discussion, there will be little reason to 
regret the reverses which the Republican party has sustained through 
the extraordinary ascendency achieved of late years by electioneering 
dexterity. The rule of Mr. Conkling in New York, of General Logan 
in Illinois, and of Mr. Blaine in Maine is, as has been often remarked, 
a copy, and a poor one, of the device by which Tweed mastered the 
ignorant vote of New York City. If it could succeed in the larger 
field of State and Federal politics we might well despair of the Govern- 
ment. The extent to which it has already miscarried seems to show 
that we are near the end of it, and if this be true the failure in Maine 
may be fairly set down as, in more senses than one, a “ blessing in dis- 
guise.” If Mr. Blaine will now direct his consuming activity to the 
study of real politics, and to the creation of some sort of authority for 
himself on weightier questions than the probable vote of “the French 
plantations of Aroostook County,” he may still win a fame which the 
Brigadiers cannot dim. 
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Sept. 23, 1880] 
MR. CONKLING’S SPEECH AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

SENATOR CONKLING has delivered his campaign speech, proba- 
S bly the only one he will make in support of the Republican ticket. 
tt is useful reading both as an exposition of the political attitude of the 
section of the party which he represents—and which is a very large one 
_and as a very adroit presentation of the statistical justification of the 
Republican distrust of and hostility towards the South. It differs, too, 
from most of his late speeches in being largely statistical. It contained 
little or no rhetorical denunciation, and no one idea or entity like “State 
rights” was made to bear the whole burden of the argument. Nor was 
there any of that dithyrambic reference to “the guilt of rebellion,” 
which makes so many Republican speeches and articles sound like “ the 
plaintive numbers ” of Wordsworth’s Highland girl, who sang of 
‘*Old unhappy far-off things, and battles long ago.” 


Mr. Conkling’s argument may be summed up thus: the Democratic 
party ought not to be entrusted with the Government, because it is con- 
trolled by the Southern portion of it in Congress, both in the caucuses 
and in the committees of both Houses; and because these Southern 
members, owing to falsification of the census and the suppression of 
the black vote, are more numerous than they ought to be, and do not 
truly represent the population which they pretend to represent. But this 
is not the principal reason, which is that the region from which the mem- 
bers who will control the Democratic caucus come, only contains one- 
fourteenth of “the producing, commercial, industrial, tax-paying, and 
property interests of the country.” It pays only one-sixtieth of the cus- 
toms duties, only one-sixth of the internal revenue; possesses only one- 
fourteenth of the internal trade, only one-eleventh of the shipping ton- 
nage, only two-ninths of the exports, only one-forty-third of the imports, 
only one-sixteenth of the manufactures, and only one-thirty-first of the 
mining products. The Southern ports, too, Baltimore, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, New Orleans, do vastly less business (we need not give the figures) 
than Northern ports, and their business since 1860 has not increased in 
the same ratio. Mr. Conkling further produces the following table, as 
showing the difference in the growth of Southern and Northern pro- 
duction respectively : 


Value. 


1860—Bales of cotton exported.......... nee . 3,812,345 $1g1,806,555 

1870—Bales of cotton exported...... osaseteetesscasOReaas 227;089,08 

1880—Bales of cotton exported........ ....ee200- 3,810,153 211,535,905 
Fewer bales this year than twenty years ago, 

In 1860 breadstuffs exported sold for ...........00005 er $24,422,320 

In 1870 breadstuffs exported sold for...........¢0eeeeeee 72,250,933 

In 1880 breadstuffs exported sold for.........0..02.ceeceeeee 288,036,535 


The inference he draws from all this is summed up in the following 
remarkable passage, to which no summary would do justice : 


“| affirm that the broad issue at this election is whether our colossal 
fabric of commercial, industrial, and financial interests shall be under 
the management and protection of those who chiefly created and own 
it, or shall be handed over to the sway of those whose share in it is 
small, and whose experience, antecedents, theories, and practices do 
not fit them or entitle them to assume its control. 

“ Tariffs, tax laws, finances, currency, banks, courts, appropriations, 
the maintenance and enforcement of national as well as State laws— 
these are the things upon which prosperity depends, and these are the 
things at stake in this election. The party which represents the tax- 
paying portions of the country is the party whose representatives can 
best be trusted to vote upon drafts on the Treasury. A Congressman 
whose constituents ‘foot the bills’ may not stand up alone, or with a 
few others, against his party and its caucus; but if he belongs to the 
party all of whose Congressmen represent tax-paying constituencies, 
they may be trusted to stand together against raids on the Treasury 
which they know all their districts would condemn. It is still more 
certain that if you place the tax-laying power in the hands of those 
who do but little of the tax-paying, your situation is like that of the 
man who sat on a limb and sawed off the limb between himself and 
the tree.” 


We do not propose to follow Senator Conkling through his figures. 
But we must say that, after long experience of the disingenuous- 
ness with which statistics are used in political controversies, we can 
recall nothing which surpassed in hardihood the attempt to spread 
the belief that the customs duties levied at the Southern ports repre- 
sent the extent of the contribution of Southern consumers to this 
branch of the revenue. Senator Conkling, of course, knows perfectly 


en 
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well that, the distributing agencies of foreign goods being mainly at the 
North, the bulk of the duties paid by the 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


South are paid in New 


He knows also that Southern con- 
tributions to the internal revenue are not to be measured by the amount 
of internal revenue collected at the South, inasmuch as Southern con- 
sumers repay in the price of Northern goods the tax paid by the manu- 
facturer at the place of production. He knows, further, that the exports 
and imports at Northern ports are made up in a considerable degree of 
articles of Southern production and consumption. We are not so sure 
that he knows, but we strongly suspect it, that the falling-off in exports 
of cotton, in spite of the rapid increase of the crop, 1s largely due to 
increased consumption by this in- 
creased consumption the South itself has a respectable share. His 


proposition that the South cannot be safely entru 


home manufactures, and that in 


ment because its mines only produced in 1870 three 


' 
ind one-quarter per 
} 
} 
i 


cent. as much as the Northern mines, must surely be one of 


| touches of humor. 


What we are most concerned about is the deduction he makes from 
these statistics, and which we have cited above. We dare 
our readers will be amused, and more shocked, to find that it is the very 


deduction by which the Southern whites justify their hostility 


sav some of 


to negro 
voting and their determination by hook or by crook to prevent. it. 
“ Outrages”’ and the use of the tissue ballots at Southern elections ar 
due to a determination on the part of the owners of “the commercial, 
industrial, and financial interests” of the South that these interests 
shall “ remain under the protection of those who chiefly created them, 
and shall not be handed over to the sway of those whose share in them 
is small, and whose experience, antecedents, theories, and practices 
hey agree with 


Mr. Conkling in thinking that “if you place the tax-laying power in 


Go 


not fit them or entitle them to assume their control.” 


the hands of those who do but little of the tax-paying, vour situation 
is like that of the man who sat on a limb and sawed off the i 
tween himself and the 


limb ! C- 
tree,” and they act on their conviction. The 
municipal commission which sat some years 


al 


ro to devise a plan of 


municipal government for the cities of this State embodied this doctrine 


in some amendments to the constitution, for the peremptory rejection 
of which by the legislature Mr. Conkling is understood to have given 
orders to his supporters. He was not even willing that his party should 


take the responsibility of submitting them to the popular vote. 


publican meetings have applauded many strange 


d* 


utterances of the 
Senator, but probably none odder than this, considering the actual poli- 
tical situation. 

We agree in general terms with the Senator's position with regard 
to the importance to the property of the country of having the Govern- 
ment in the hands of those who appreciate the delicacy and complexity 
of financial interests. ‘ 


For this reason we have always considered the 


reconciliation of the property-holders of the South to the Government 


| of the restored Union a matter of paramount importance, and we have 


taken it for granted that, slavery being gone, there would be but little 
difficulty in showing them that their interests and those of Northern 
property-holders were identical. We have taken it for granted, too, 
that the Southern property-holder is the same kind of human being as 
the rest of us, and has to be conciliated by the same methods. We 
have thought, therefore, that the denunciatory tone of Republican plat- 
forms and speeches and articles ever since 1869 was, as a matter of 
practical politics, a great mistake, and that with more forbearance of 
speech, and more blindness to faults which were, in a moving world, 
plainly temporary, and a little livelier perception of virtues on our part, 
the owners of the commercial, financial, and industrial interests at the 
South might have been largely won over into sympathy with, if not 
active support of, the party at the North 

questionably the guardian of those interests all over the ce untry. The 


i 


which is, in our eyes, un- 
policy which has been pursued, however, and of which Mr. Conkling 
has been one of the foremost supporters, has been that of organizing, 
through Federal agents, the non-tax-payers of the South against the 
tax-payers in a political party, and preaching to them at every election 
hatred anddistrust of the very persons to whose skill and intelligence the 
South must mainly look for the revival of her material prosperity. The 
mischief thus done we believe to be incalculable, and speeches like Mr. 
Conkling’s, which have not even the excuse of fanatjcal ignorance-—{ot 
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prorogued, and the two Houses have separated 


ao IAMENT has been 
>t) } 


f a quarrel which will probably be appeased as the roll- 


l TINK 


u I d February, which is the usual time of their meeting. 
hi hav looked so serious for the hereditary branch of the legislature 

y ) in the controversies which immediately preceded, and 

’ { l, Keform Act of 18392. The Hou f Li 
na good | if l. Motions adverse to it w made ; publi 
| 

meetings were held; the bishops especially were rudely d y by 
argument but by physical violence—in their character of lords spiritual, how- 


le 
ever, and that of overseers of the flock. Mr. O’Connell declared that 


ap hereditary legislator was even a greater absurdity than an hereditary 


not in 


their own merits what is theirs already without any such effort. The men 
portunity of indolent self-enjoyment, and subject 
The 
The 

It 
may be conclusively shown that inherited genius never displays itself except 
When the prize is offered 
Therefore, 


are few who, with every oj 


to no pressure of necessity, will scorn delights and live laborious days. 
House of Lords assuredly presents a very small percentage of them. 


argument from hereditary talent to an hereditary chamber breaks down. 


under the necessity for its exercise and cultivation. 
without the need of any contest for it there will be no exertion. 
‘to make the most of inherited capacity, it will be desirable to 
i ary branch of the legislature. 

Chere is no reason to think that matters will come presently to this issue in 
The House of Lords always strictly keeps its courage within the 
A little 


A 





England. 
bounds of discretion, and its first instinct is that of self-preservation. 
rough correction is usually sufficient to recall it from its aberrations. 
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Forster professes above all things to be, ought to have ithat it had no gent 
j ipport in the feeling and convictions of the country, i that 1t was dis- 


liked by the great majority of the Liberal party in both Houses. Th 











; ived this, and assumed an independence of ral opinion in the political ul It { f 
very act of deferring to it. It was not their own strength but Mr. Forster’s | positive ¢ t i In all g to t I 
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ding from Mr. Forster, under t 


a nee. Proce 


Granville explained afterwards in th rds, and expressing merely 1 duty not to | d 
; the individual impressions of the Secretary for Ireland, it to have | ] ppeal of so ewd ( ew <C | 
dictated by personal mortification and pique. of his country is the most inc that \ . 
The fact is that Mr. Forster up to this time has failed in the office whic! sal military duty, which is interwoven with the feelings and inte1 ol every 
he now fills. His breakdown is conspicuou No other minister has col- | Germat ; vi } the French poyul i ‘ Fre . 


5 , - 1] P : 1 4 A. eae 9 : . . es +] . ~~ 
lapsed so completely and signally. Mr. Forster labors under the common error | } recl and think not ilke cl i i V must Tsk U , 
of believing that his weak point is his strong point: he prides himseif on his lik ript es W e] f f ing t) f their 
art of managing men. He thinks that he can play off one person or group | ! S I ‘ 1 CN bi teliect , 
of persons against another, and that he is in an especial degree an adept | aud materiaily developed country the iit of the German muitary sys- 
in the practice of putting bills through. His success-with the Education Act | t " I lays \ I s ditt 
has misled him. In that ‘measure he succeeded in ‘* dishing the Dissenters,” | With us it sprang } fe atau (1813)\ we wert ud oppressed, 
but he did so by enlisting upon his side the whole force of the Conservatiy when trade was prostrated and business t, v we nad RO Chol i 


Opposition, which, with the Liberal ministerialists of that day, gave him an | | nh perisning rl ps I vi es which led to the 





overwhelming parliamentary majority. In the Irish Disturbance 


to play off the Home-Rule party against the Conservative Opposition. But ew start in national life, : hiefly to the then adopted military 





the Home-Rule party are only a handful of men: they do not command more y i tic t twe years ago ricn 1 facturing 
than forty or fifty votes. In coquetting with them Mr. Forster not only | towns of rus We posed to « vay with that sys- 
j offended the whole of the Conservative party, but also a fair half of the | tem, 2 d to introduce the 1 met of conscript After the years 
; Liberal majority. Mr. Forster does his conjuring clumsily. Ie has no | 1866 and 1870 such a change has, of course, become impossible in Germany. 
4 great sleight-of-hand. You see the trick as he is in the act g it For tl mportant progress We are 1 lebied to the French, much against 





He coquets with the two parties whom he is ende 


voring to Deguuie in the 





| . on . ‘ , 99 ‘) i de et eee toicate the Gadan dew @ } sical 
full light of day. When Don Yuan in the ‘‘ Festin de Pierre” persuades in The people this year did not celebrate th dan day with the usual en- 
turn Charlotte and A/athurine that he intends to marry one and has no regard | thusiasm., ihe Govern lid its best to stifle it, 1 rder not to rouse the 











for the other, he does it by asides and secret whisperings to each. Mr. Fors- | susceptibility of the French Republi Oid Em r William himself de- 
ter is a sort of political Don Fuan. But what he says to his Home-Rule | clared that he wished to spare the feelings of the French people, and deemed 
Charlotte he says aloud in the hearing of his Tory and landlord Mathurine t best not to continue the cele ion of the great battle after the lapse of 
while the illusory promises by which he endeavors to beguile J/athurine are | the first ten ye rhis consideration seems a little sentimental to me; the 
not whispered into her ear covertly, but are bawled in the presence of Char- | French, a st, have never spared our fee! sinasimilar predicament. Be- 


the 


command, 


ry success than as 


lotte. 


is deceived, and that both fall vehemently foul of him. He spreads his net i first battle which was fought byt un 1 Germans unde 


Mr. Forster is nevertheless surprised that neither of these rustic beauties 


one 


} . ‘ Ps _ a +: t ] ire - 
the sight of the birds, and the birds sagaciously keep out of it. If vents vhich, ii cons es, led unent of the Empir It 
of the present session teach Mr, Forster a little straightforwardne if they | is of the same general importance for European politics as the battle of Que- 
show him that parliamentary parties cannot safely be hoodwinked and played | bec, in 1759, Was for the French in their contest with the Anglo-Saxon race 


off against each other, and that trimming and balancing are likely to bri 


r 
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ir 
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America; it 


is a great landmark in the history of the world. To cite an- 








other ’ has an Englishman ever complained of your celebration of 
the | 1ol J ly rif he had done sO, would you ever have heeded his re- 
m rit It w rather the Government's duty to encourage the cele- 
| of the Sedan day, as the parties opposed to the existence and con- 

idation of the Empire ignore or even attack its observance. Thus, Ultra- 
montanes and. Socialists, in order to show their enmity to the new order of 
things, have always kept aloof from the celebration. In the capital of Bava- 
ria it is dangerous to confess sympathy with the Empire. When, on the 25th 
of last month, the seven-hundreth anniversary of the rule of the present 
Wittelsbach dynasty was celebrated, the mob of the city of Munich tore down 
the German colors which adorned the office of a Liberal newspaper, and 
threatened to sack ft if they should be replaced. The police, instead of pro- 
tecting the proprietors of the house, stood passively by, and even encouraged 


the mob. 

If ever a dynasty since the time of the Reformation has been a curse to 
fae 
iea- 


Germany it is this Wittelsbach family. I do not know of any redeeming 


ture in their long treachery to the best interests of our country. During the 
sixteenth century they were at the head of the Catholic counter-Reformation, 
and in the seventeenth century they succeeded in firmly establishing the Jesu- 
itical sway over the richest and largest part of Germany. In the last third of 
the seventeenth century nine-tenths of its population were Protestants; a 
hundred years later, through Bavarian influence and co-operation, the last 
Protestants were driven out of Austria and Bavaria by the red gendarmes of 
the princes and the black gendarmes of the Pope. Maximilian I., Elector of 
Bavaria, was educated in the Spanish political school and drilled by Italian 
It was he who, animated by the most selfish political views, split 
In the wars of the Spanish and Austrian 


Jesuits. 
Germany into two hostile camps. 
succession the Wittelsbach electors were in the pay of France and Austria, 
while in the Seven Years’ war they confined themselves to stipends from 
France. In the war of your independence they sought to make a dishonest 
penny, and offered England some regiments, but these were refused because, 
as the English negotiator, General Fawcitt, wrote home, they were worse than 
the worst soldiers of Europe—i.e., of the Pope. Napoleon made the Wittels- 
enlarged their domain, and made them his 
When the French con- 


bach electors kings of Bavaria, 
obedient tools for carrying out his plans in Germany. 
queror was defeated by the almost superhuman efforts of Prussia, Max Joseph, 
by the grace of Napoleon king of Bavaria, took up arms against his benefac- 
tor, but at the same time, by entering into a secret ajliance with Metternich at 
Ried, secured for himself a rich compensation for his treachery. Lewis, the 


friend of Lola Montez, was the successor of thisman. ‘The last king but one, 
Maximilian II., and the present king, Lewis II., are the only gentlemanly 
characters of the family, but not important enough to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of their ancestors. For the intellectual development of Germany, 
and her weight in the councils of the world, Bavaria is of about the same im- 
portance as Florida or Mississippi is for that of the United States. If it were 
swept from the surface of the earth to-day it would not leave the least gap, in 
spite of all the hyperbyzantine flatteries with which the seven-hundredth Wit- 
telsbach anniversary was officially celebrated. 

To return, however, to the politics of the day. The popular mind, on 
the whole, is not disposed to celebrate holidays. Our economic condition is 
rather poor this year. If not starvation, at least distress is staring hundreds 
of thousands of Germans in the face. Our crops have been very bad, and in 
some parts of the country—as, for instance, in Upper Silesia and Western 
rain, and _hail-storms 


Prussia—they have failed entirely. Bad weather, 


raging for months were followed by large inundations. To complete the 
misfortune, the effects of last year’s tariff are just making themselves felt 
among the poorer classes of the people. It was a selfish conspiracy and a 
mean bargain between the iron-founders, the landlords, and the cotton- 
spinners to shift the taxes from their own shoulders to those of the poor 
and dependent working classes. It is, therefore, not so mych a question of 
duties, laid or to be laid, on single articles as a war against the whole cor- 
rupt and unjust system, against a policy which rules the state in the 
interest of certain classes, and which strangles our free economic deve- 
lopment by undermining the intellectual and physical power of the people. 
There is a great difference between your protectionists and ours. In your 
country by a change of the tariff they do not attack the foundations of 
modern society, and at least respect certain inalienable rights which are 
guaranteed by old custom and the Constitution, such as free intercourse of 
the several classes of people and their removal from one village, town, or 
county to another ; the liberty of every individual to work and to make a 
living wherever and whenever he pleases ; the right to make promissory 
notes and draft bills of exchange ; the right to enter into marriage contracts, 
and other elementary principles, which are a matter of course in every English- 
speaking community. Our protectionists, on the contrary, are more like a 
horde of hungry politicians who for years have not had access to the fat state 
offices, and, having carried most of their points, now try to appropriate to 
themselves all the benefits the Government is able to bestow. For the pro- 
‘**national labor” 


tection of the iron-men ask prohibitory duties, while, 
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the better to compete with foreign manufacturers, they sell their goods 


cheaper abroad than at home. In face of the bad crops the landlords de- 


mand a double and treble increase of the present duty on breadstuffs 
Others, again, want more stringent laws for the indenture of apprentices ; 


Ultramontane leaders, to prevent the swindling of the masses, propose the 
regulation of commodities by law. In order to win over to his side the com. 
mission-merchants of our seaports, Bismarck offers them discriminating 
duties on goods imported from non-German ports and by foreign vessels 
(surtaxe d’entrepét and surtaxe de pavillon), an offer which, however, is dis- 
dainfully rejected by the parties concerned. 
introduce bimetallism, since they cherish the delusion that by re-establishing 


Other manufacturers want to re- j 


silver as legal tender they will increase the circulation of money, and conse- 
quently the extent of trade and commerce. 4 
I do not pretend that all the proposals for such foolish experiments will 


iat a 


be carried out: on the contrary, they meet with a strong and energeti 
opposition ; but the uncertainty, suspense, and insecurity in which the most 
vital interests of the country are constantly kept weaken confidence and 

It 
would be premature to pass final judgment upon the effects of the new duties, 
As 
much as by duties the great transactions of commerce are ruled by produc- 
tion and consumption, by supply and demand, and a great many other con- 
junctures of international trade. But one thing is certain: the new prohi- 
bitory tariff has annihilated a great part of our carrying trade, and created 
These ports 


enterprise, and clog the working of the social and industrial machine. 


which, in my opinion, are partly overestimated, partly undervalued, 


two foreign ports to the south and north of our boundaries. 
are Fiume and Liebau. ‘The latter, as you will perceive from a glance at 
the map, lies on the Baltic about a hundred English miles north of Me- 
mel, and is now already a dangerous competitor of Eastern Prussia. 
Kénigsberg and Memel, before the new tariff, were the great receiving 
depots for Russian breadstuffs, tallow, hemp, and other staple goods, 
which were exported hence to England, Holland, and France. Now they 
| are directly shipped by way of Liebau. The Russian Government has con- 
nected it with the great inland railroads, and built docks and warehouses, so 
that the city has grown to quite extraordinary proportions. While during 
the last fiscal year Kénigsberg altogether did not receive more than five to 
ten carloads of Russian grain a day, eighty and more were delivered at Lie- 
bau in the time. While the latter’s imports and exports in 1876 
amounted to 2,356,400 and 7,184,255 rubles respectively, in 1879 they in- 
While in 1876 not more th 


same 


creased to 5,277,720 and 28,218,606 rubles. 

577 cleared, in 1879 there were respectively 1,800 and ; 
A similar development has taken place in Fiume, the only Hungarian 
It is the suicidal policy of t 


586 ships entered and 
1,730. 
port on the Littoral (southeast of Trieste). 
German Government—the abolition of all discriminating freights on lumbe: 
and breadstuffs passing from Galicia and Hungary through Prussia to Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and the Dutch ports—which has driven a considerable export 
of the south and southeast of Austria into the hands of English merchant 
who have lately established regular steamship lines to Fiume. Thus, to 
mention the most important articles, Fiume in 1879 exported 155,960 hecto- 
litres of corn against 89,153 in 1878, and 86,499 hectolitres of wheat against 
38,040; further, 697,482 metric quintals of flour against 412,722; beech 
staves (in pieces), 9,629,900 against 383,300; oak staves, 1,571,900 against 
645,100; boards, 1,191,700 against 26,700. 
tant articles the exports have risen from week to week, and likewise the 


} 





In these and other impor- 





return freights of pig-iron, petroleum, and soda have increased in value and 
number. 

At home the misfortune of a protective tariff has become generally ap- 
parent, as far as the cruel tax on the necessaries of life is concerned, by the 
failure of the crops. Yet, urgently as it may be demanded, in my opinion 
the duty on breadstuffs will not be suspended, because Bismarck is not will- 
ing to sacrifice the interests of his friends, the landlords, to those of their 
more lucky confederates, the iron-founders and the spinners. ?? 


THE SEQUEL TO ‘‘CALIBAN.” 

Paris, September 
M RENAN has just put forth a second part of his ‘‘Caliban.” ‘‘ Cali- 
4¥i. ban’’ was intended as a sequel to ‘‘ The Tempest” of Shakspere : 
the ‘‘ Eau de Jouvence”’ is a sequel to ‘‘Caliban.” He tells us in his short 
preface that he composed this fantastic drama in the island of Ischia, where 
he goes to cure his rheumatism : he has lived for a few weeks in the company 
of Prospero, of Ariel,and of Caliban, 


° 





**T at first,” he says, ‘‘ thought of a continuation of my ‘ Caliban’ which 
would certainly have pleased the Conservatives. Prospero would have been 
re-established in his Duchy of Milan ; Arie/, after a resurrection, would have 
placed himself at the head of the pus. But I saw much that was not advan- 
tageous in this solution. I love Prospero, but I do not like much the people 
who would re-establish him. . . . Cadtban, made better by the use of 
power, pleases me more. . . . Caliban in the end renders us greater 
services than would Prospero re-established by the Jesuits and by the Ponti- 


rar *. 
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fical Zouaves. . . Let us keep Caféan ; let us try to find means to 
inter Prospero honorab ly, and to reconcile Aric v4 with life so far that he will 
not be tempted to die for the most futile reasons. 

The ‘‘Eau de Jouvence,” water, the 
water in which the monster Cadisan, the representative of revolution, of 


as you see, is the renovating 


ignorance, and of democracy, becomes better, more enlightened, more wor- 
thy of his high position. 
natured temper in the world, likes to be in harmony with his milieu; he 
loves Prospero, but what if Prospero has made himself impossible? He did 
not much like Ca/iéan at first, but now he is becoming accustomed to him. 
He is like a child who timidly pats a huge dog, 
then finds out that after all the dog will not bite him. 
first, where we left him, in his Certosa of Parma. 


Renan, who has the most yielding and gentle- 


afraid of him and 
We find Prospero at 
He has no worldly ambi- 
tion left, he cares not for his Duchy of Milan, nor for any worldly satisfac- 
tion ; he is a devotee of truth, ‘Ves, 
whatever is not a force is looked upon as chimerical. 


is at first 


of science. "he says, ‘‘the reign of 
the ideal is finished ; 
A scientific man who has no fulminating powder, a pope who has no army, 
will say in vain, ‘I represent an idea, So Prospero makes himself an 
alchemist, and appears surrounded by all the paraphernalia of Dr. Faustus ; 
he tries to fabricate an essence of life, the ‘‘ water of life,” 


a liquor which 
can give life and death, a liquor which may make death agreeable, voluntary, 
desirable, which can give to old age the sensations and pleasures of youth, 
deceiving time and eternity. We must not wonder if, in the midst of these 
dreams, he receives very coldly his noblemen of Milan who propose to restore 
him. These noblemen are French Legitimists in disguise. ‘‘We are not 
among those whose notion of right is change ; we protest against accom- 
plished facts. . . The republic has this advantage, that it furnishes the 
means with which it can be attacked. ‘The essential thing is to prove that 
order will never be established by a government directed by popular assem- 
blies. The tactics are easy : 
Thus speaks the baron Servadio, 


in order to prove that order does not exist we 

trouble it.” but Prospero 
; e , ; 

no orders to give ; he adds*that there are two things which cannot change— 


says that he has 


the interest of the people and his historical title ; it Milan must have a prince 
in order to subsist, he and his family are there. 
founded by my race, can do without us, well! 


‘If the republic of Milan, 
I have other duties and other 
pleasures. The Duchy of Milan is a very little thing in the ensemdde of 
mankind.” 

Prospero is very philosophical here, but he ceases to be dramatic and 
human. If hecares not for the Duchy of Milan, Ca/éan is right ; but I am 
afraid that Prospero here is only Renan; it is in the eyes of Renan that Milan 
isamereatom. Queen Elizabeth, Charles V., Philip II., 

sismarck would not, cannot, reason in this way. 


Napoleon, Richelieu, 
rospero isa mere ideologist, 
and he is so afraid of his own partisans that he disguises himself as /’ve fessor 
Arnaud, and begins a new life. The second act brings us to the residence of 
Pope Clement at Avignon. The whole act is a somewhat bitter satire on the 
Papacy. The pope is old, and his mistress, Arunissende de Taleyrand (why 
did Renan choose this name ?), is young. 
must sell abbeys and bishoprics. ‘The pope is afraid of dying: 
of the famous Doctor Arnaud of Villeneuve, who 


She wants money, and the pope 
he has heard 
can make the ‘‘Eau de 
Jouvence”; this water may prolong his life. He has been summoned before 
God in the course of a year by one of his victims, Gualtherus of Bruges. He 
goes into the vault where Gualtherus lies, and forces the 
the parchment on which he reads his assignation to appear before the throne 
of God. the pope, seller of indul- 
gences, simoniac, coward, on his knees before a profligate mistress, half-be- 
liever and half-unbeliever, is a type which our time cannot well understand. 
The story of Gualtherus Brugensis, bishop of Poitiers, is forgotten ; the sale 
of bishoprics is not among the abuses of the nineteenth century ; and Areszis- 
sende de Talleyrand seems as old as Cleopatra. 
The third act is more amusing ; its scene is the famous bridge of Avignon, 


cadaver to give him 


This second act is somewhat painful ; 


“ Sur le pont 
LD’ Avignon, 
C'est 14 que l'on danse; 
Sur le pont 
D'Avignon, 
Que l'on danse en rond."’ 
The place is well chosen for dialogues. Sister Douceline and Donna 
Albina exchange their views on resuscitation and the miracles wrought by 
Doctor Arnaud. Young gentlemen talk about Brunissende and her charms, 
and her young lover, the bachelor Waltherus. 
at once to declaim about the people: 
truth which it makes for itself. ‘The people needs at the same time religious 
illusions and much amusement.” One of the followers of Dector Arnaud, 
the honest and heavy Gotescale, objects to the doubtful amusements of the 
bridge of Avignon ; he wants to ‘‘ moralize the masses.”’ 


Prospero arrives ; he begins 
‘* The truth for the people is the 


“‘ How can you be so childish?” answers Prospero. ‘* Morality must be 
reserved for those who, like ourselves, have a mission. Whoever occupies a 
privileged place in humanity must impose on himself, in payment of this 
privilege, austere duties, a sort of life subjected to difficult Tules ; ; but poor 
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folks, the common people, why so? They are poor, 
sides to be virtuous. You ask too much, By heaven 
worst. Amusement is only for the sin iple-min ded : 

but a real way of attaining the end of life. If man did not exist, 
the highest forms of adoration on our planet would have been the games 
of the dolphins, the play of the butterfly, the song of the birds. Love is the 
pearl for which all the rest is given; and love exists almost exclus ively for 
the people. The greatest prince, with all his treasures, cannot buy the ‘love 
which the country girl or the working-woman gives for nothing to the young 
peasant or to the young workingman. The poor love only each other. lhe 
people must be amused ; : Phe ga yest people is 
the best people.” 


and you wish them be- 
! their part is not the 
musement is an inferior 


it is its great compensation, 


Gotescale says a word for the —— societies, and /’resfere almost 
loses his temper: ‘‘ Why will you 


from plunging into the ideal ? 


hinder these poor people for a moment 
lhese are perhaps the best hours of all." He 
goes on, expounding the philosophy of pleasure, not so much for his own 
sake as for the sake of the many. He is an aristocrat, and he is will ng to 
he 


“Omnia 


sacrifice his own happiness to make great efforts for a doubtful object : 


suspects that the last word of science as well as of religion is 


vanitas.” He would not recommend others to do as he himself has done, 
and even the knowledge which he has bought at so dear a price seems to him 
‘We are 
and let us enjoy their 
full of singing 
girls and young men, where everybody would eat, drink 


a doubtful coin which he would hesitate to put into circulation. 
too old ; let us at least leave others to do as they please, 
happiness. My ideal now would be an old patriarchal castle, 
children, of playful 
dance, live at my expense.” 

Meanwhile, 


grees it becomes deserted. 


everybody is dancing and singing on the bridge 
Prospero and his disciples remain alone ; and 
\ vision is form. 
An immense guillotine rises at the end of the bridge, and 


here begins the most fantastic scene of this fantastic play. 
ing in the skies. 


its triangular knife shines in the moonlight. Instead of the gay rvnade which 


was heard some time ago, we hear now— 


“ Dansons la carmagnole, 
Vive le son, 
ive le son; 
Dansons la carmagnole, 
ive le son 


Du canon 
A great macabre procession begins on the crenellated ramparts of Avis 
formed of couples who dance with gravity till they arrive under the guillo 
they place their heads under the knife, their he: 
take their place. 





is fall, and another couple 
This new Holbein’s Dance of Death begins with the King 
e Duke of Bur 


nd the Duc d’Armagnac, twelve prea 
: y 


and the Pope ; then come in long succession th 





Golden Fleece, the Duc de Bourbon a 


and their ladies, Jacques de Lalain, the Good Knight with the Lady of 


Tears, Petrarch and Laura, Anne of Britanny, Roland and Oliver, a host of 


bishops, of abbes, of ladies, of judges, of doctors. Thousands of them are 


waiting for their turn. /’rosfero witnesses the scene, and looks on this huge 
execution of the old world. 

So far we have not seen Caliban. espero fills the whole play with his 
melancholy, his contempt mixed with love for the past. His love of science 
does not give him any more happiness than it does /awst in the en 
drama of Goethe. I confess that I do not quite understand /’' ro, tHle 
sees that the old world has come to an end, and that the old symy ae have 


lost their power. But what would he put in the place of these symbols ? 


t 
for the people ; he would only have 


But we 


He does not believe that science is made 
the people profit by its applications, can imagine a community of 
men where each citizen would be housed, fed, clothed, transported, washed, 
nursed in sickness, all in the most perfect and scientific manner, and which, 


nevertheless, would be far from happy y. 


The mind is its own place ; and 
‘stone walls do not a prison make.” /’resfero would keep all the idealism of 
science for himself, and only leave to the people the drudgery of telephones 
electricity, railways, Liebig’s extract, and so on. His people would be a 
soulless people, and he can find nothing better for it than blind obedience to 
the lower instincts of animality. ill pleasure be the new religion? And 
what is pleasure? We must go on with this analysis and see what become 
of Pr SPero 
terrible problems which /esfero treats with the solemnity of a professor and 


the pedantry of a phil 


in the later acts, and what Cad/éan has to say in his turn on the 


ssopher. 


Correspondence. 


ADULTERATION OF NEWS 


To THE Ep1ItTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I venture to send you one of the most amusing examples I have 
lately seen of the adulteration of news, which has been under discussion in 
your columns. It is taken from the /#¢er-Ocean of this city, the chief organ 
of the Stalwarts, and a paper which aspires to the leadership of the Republi- 
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slavery being gone, we mainta in Opposition to some of our esteemed 
itemporaries, that the ordinary civilizing influences of our time will 

on the South as they have acted on the North. There is not half 
nus reason for a dark view of the Southern future in the South ( ia 
dish of “nigger teachers’ from the North as there was for a dar 

i olt tuture of Connect t in the perse tion of Miss Crand 

Phe teaching of negroes had none of the odious associations to t 

Connecticut persecutor which it has to his confrére in South Caroli 
We agre ith our correspondent as to the unfitness of the South in its 
present temper to take charge of the Government, but we think much of 
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has happened, my mistake is a natural one.” in never be wi 
to say to such a man, “ You are without 
drel | Your atrocities and 
judices are absolutely unprecedented. The 
is, too, that all attempts to im- 
‘claimable. I believe y 


in my bed to-night if you 


ever knew. outrages and hates and pre- 


like of you was ne 
ige or clime. The worst of it 
prove 
would set fire to th 


you are useless. You are utterly irr 


store and murder m 
i. chance. 


But you won't get a chanc 


promise you, and the more | watch you the worse you seem. Mui 


is your favorite pastime, and you contract debts not because you 


Why don’t 


are, 


, but just for the fun of not paying them. 


that you are a wretch? You know you and yet 


: 
hardness of 


keep constantly denying it, thus proving the your he 








sCC} 
As soon as you are ready to acknowle dge it let me hear from you a I 
may possibly allow you some active share in the business."—Eb. Na- 
PLON.| 

MR. CONKLING AND THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some surprise, I see, is expressed that Mr. Senator Conkling, 
recent ‘‘greatest effort of his life” at the Academy of Music, in your 
should have devoted himself almost exclusively to the sectional aspects of 
pending Presidential canvass, and should have dismissed the currency ques- 
tion without the slightest reference to the depreciated silver dollar, and with 
only a mere mention of ‘‘ Democratic hostility” to the national-bank sys- 
em. 

It seems not to be generally remembered that Mr. Conkling has the | 


erly fi 
No Greenbacker on the stump—not even Gen. Weaver himself—has inveighed 


more strongly against the 


possible reason for treating the latter of these topics in a ging 


policy of the national banks, as a fiscal arrange- 


ment for the Government, than Mr. Conkling in the public debates of 


Senate. For instance, on the 15th of June, 1868, on a motion to increase 
U.S. bank circulation to the amount of $20,000,000, by withdrawing 77 
tanto legal-tender notes, he opposed the measure, and gave the f{ Wi 


reason for his opposition : 
‘‘ The general banking system, regarded as a fiscal problem between 


Government and the people, involves an interest in coin of six per cent. p 





annum upon bonds exempt from taxation, paid by the United State to ¢ 

porations for circulating a currency for which the United States are ultimately 
responsible, and which currency they might themselves have issued without 
ense of one farthing beyond the paper and engraving, and the cost of 


the exp 


it } > ‘¢ + 
striking it off. I have heard a great many financiers deal with this point, 
ind I have never heard it so disposed of as to make it appear a good fi-cal 

be T 4 ” » ; > + 
rement for the Government of the United States.”—Coug. Glove, 2¢ 
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Session 40th Cong., p. 3153- 
At another stage of this same debate he reaffirmed this bad opinion of the 
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tibacker or Democrat has ever stated the | S y in that , and will subscribe tot ¢ | cause with work and 

emph tically I have failed to mark is | m ‘ 
m hin to-day in as od W | ] ] y t] the «¢ \ f } y t < ‘ 
he Re Was hine, is evident that Mr. ¢ } Y ( h \ ] will retain 
; 4 : az it Ch t hi n + t the i | \ t P . vet n im ( nt, 
i | r f lvant s well as bl g the pe I \ out I Vv \ l of | ‘ peri- 
,” and so stating only one-half of the case), does but ser ed w duties of office d 
1 the lik € etween the reasoning process¢ of the two ‘‘ st ¢ I l of ve for t vy ow , t t 
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| oe as Sos ol \ heist . 
Sir: I shall be happy to be a subscriber yearly of $100 to a Civil-Servic rk \ s truly, . 2 2 
] rm So Vv Yours, B | O HE ¢ FE, BALDWI I 1 ¥ 2 
NE \ K, Septe r 17, 1iS | : 7 
— | | THE pire OF THE NATION 
a | « - 1, ‘ 1s ‘ ’ 
Yo THE Epiror oF THE NATION: | ; In 1874, when the Conver f ( f Pent 
} F ; a : ope ; , lvania w i! n, I had prepared for subi t } ‘ f pet 
Sr [he proposition made by “F. W. H.,” in your issue of Aug. I9, | nei ie. ; t 
Pr rae ae 6 nahtiel ist - ‘ nent office-holders and appointments by fit ) n with 
§ to form pubil on etVv i purpose Of publisa a i | vas ; ‘ : otal 
. § information pertaining to Civil-Service Reform, is a g nn d will cer- | . ‘ : sg 
1 f 1 } ! , the ¢ vention, I was » ¢ ! \ to the 
t Iv n the hearty concurrence i every friend of f ernment ana ¥ that I lost tl ec ae + } . 
( litical reform After canvassing somewhat, I am sure t in our ii , , } vse 
t . . TO] I 1 \ Lieryt I do not mention this t ( earty 
tow won the extreme borders of civilization, we can find irty or forty | Z , : I 
t , : . m r exp ( ( Ove e it as eviden¢ it I | < \ < tudyv 
4 bscribers to suca an organization Very truly, } ! : : 
a : , and t I attach to, this su I | t to 
4 I W. ITTENDRICK . : : 
: | = t l i t estion of our polit both S | ] eside 
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os | vl h, i ! of our country to | presery 1, ] j t } ot 
A . . ; | a \ ) riff, important thev are, must for wl } 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: | , and tariff, important a ; . 
\ r this confe 1 you } \ 1 cert vall of vy 
- Sir: Would not your ‘‘ supposed Republican emissary at the South” be | p ' 3 : f os 3 
? . ¢ | INC] ri cis Who invari V ssu ro! ! 1 ve 1? \ 1 
: was waa tb een 6 the *¢ Dennaht _ in tines > never | : ' : ' 
very rash in asserting that the Republican party at the North have never | n ai alae ere 2 ee that I 
oad D  eaaal rodes nm pment: D eactiame cae She we > lid ‘ . 
nctioned such medes [false counting] of perpetuating its power’? Did | A a Ty Ret ae a eae ee 
7 ‘ 7 » ° . ~¢ leocliy y . ; . — a1 ¢ 
i not virtually the whe le Republican party, including its nominee for President, | lf teat aval ck) anu Cermide eensisidl te tat 40 oe eer ene 
nection the action of the Louisiana Returning Board in 1876? His most | ,, ae el ate er ae a as ae 
: forcible argument is the one in regard to Federal offices. In no section of | Be ae = eee, ee a ee 
. Care pee ic i ClVvilesery 
. P “7 oe P ; 7 . | l 
; the country has the ‘‘ spoils” system done more harm than in the South, but | I ead eee ae + ie tlemen who thi ved ld 
I am afraid that a demagogue would not find it difficult to divert popular | desire that our opinions (prejudices, if you "o : Heal - 
7 sion fr he systen ) e , vho re believed to > respo ible fe it } } : 8 1.3 
' ion from the system t¢ th men who are believed t« be r ponsible for it. | 4, | be respected, and, therefore, what is “The I a Re- 
I for one should be perfectly willing that every office-holder in the South should | , Ea en Oe Fern eee, ee . eis. ’ 
' hold his | lace until removed for cause; for I have no doubt that if he was a | ee od ee Natthar of 4 t ’ “a oa 
- . ; Se or n I von, eit OT t y ) . i \ ve 
E man who would use his office for ignoble purposes, without being urged to do | , < a eee rhe . 
be . Vv ust Ci ' ‘ i i s\ - 
so for self-preservation, the cause would soon come. I think it very probabl a rere ran eo Be eee +1 
I ; 7] em. \ ust start 5 a small nd , imp c f tics, until 
I that three-fourths of the subscribers to the \atiox would support a Civil-Ser- |). 4 , , -— re ie ee re 
t : , : I yy dissem ng knowledge w i Y red r en vot iake 
, vice Reform Publication Society. I am willing to be one of a thousand t aE" ; ae ’ ’ ’ ; 
og ¢ = 7 ursely polit i \ t 1 ClLOsSClV-ce ( r and 
raise the sum that your corre pondent thinks necessary for that purpose. in Minden andl eimitilied® atactinnin Pica ‘ aa} will bid 
Very respectfully, WINDSOR SMITH. ; as Va P ‘ 
¢ ? or ir Vv esa 1 rtn ¢ \ our sup- 
ALTAMONTE, FLA., September 13, 188 d , : 
; r , eine, po y voting for our measures. Meanw] W per d 
; P. S.—I wish to call the attention of your correspondent, ‘f W. H.,” t rin to teach at once. The ground is ready for t 1. Make a new 
the speech made by Genera! Gordon in the Senate some years ago, when he | committee to receive subs riptions, with members in New York, Boston, Phi- 
was sharply rebuked by one of the leaders of the Republican party for having } Jad Iphia, and the Western and Southern ci You will be ; hed at 
been a rebel. This speech seems to have been entirely overlooked. the number of subscribers you will get. I think I could get a dozen at $s 
na ite each. Js oh 
re To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: —_——-— 
‘ | To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
: Sir: One of your correspondents suggested the local newspaper as a | 
means of commending the Civil-Service Reform Association to the people. | Sir: I sincerely hope will Civil-Service Reform Publication 
;, : ; _ ; i : 
Why not use the local newspaper at once and extensively for the promul | Society. As to d of e org tion of kind there seems to be 
tion of civil-service doctrines ? Large numbers maj be thus reached and | ge eral agreement. 
| 4 prepared for receiving and reading profitably the publications of the Asso- | But I also sincerely hope that such an organization will not be partisan. 
ciation, | There are men among the Democrats who are as truly in favor of true reform 
The local paper, as a political factor, is scarcely appreciated, It fur- | aS any in the Republican ranks, And if this new movement falls into the 
: nishes to those who have something to say many of the advantages of per- | hands of the so-called Independent Republicans, honest Democrats who fa- 
sonal advocacy. All civil-service reformers who live out-ide of the great | vor the cause will be kept away from the organization. If the Independent 
cities should resort at once to the columns of their local paper, explain tl Republicans will open their d , chan their name, and call for working- 
subject, give facts inits history and the sayings of the wise on the subject, an- | men from all parties, then let them tak ie lead in the movement. But if 
4 swer objections to it, and in all possible ways remove prejudice and prepare they insist on forming practically only a wing of the Republican party, 
‘ } ° f 1 a 3 + sat > ; + } ; ] 
the people for the favorable reception of the strong political measures n¢ - | then I trust that an organization which is independent in fact will take 
4 sary for ‘‘ thorough, radical, and complete” reform. the lead in this new movement. INDEPENDENT. 
ely : lhe editors of local newspapers are especially open to conviction by ar- New York, September 18, 18£0 
ut ticles printed in their columns. Z — 
f : J ne ; 
a Iowa, September 16, 188 W re now ble to state th it, in Vi of the sp rit manifeste d by 
the correspond >on this subject, the Civil-Service Reform Association 
2g lO THE Epitcr OF THE NATION: of this city. of which Dr. H. W. Bellows is President, and which has a 


Sir; I have read with much interest the correspondence in the .Vation large, influential, and non-partisan membership, is taking steps to reor- 


I icn C ai I 


the relative to civil-service reform, and approve most heartily of the Publication ganize itself for active work. This Association was formed some four 











The 


y but has accomplished little. It is now capable, under wise 
counsel, of guiding to a certain if not speedy consummation the move- 
ment which aims at the overthrow of the greatest remaining obstacle 
t | reform, whether political or social. Letters of adherence can still 
be sent until further notice to the Independent Republican Executive 


Y. City. —EpbD. NATION. | 


Committee, Box 1827, N. 


Notes. 


Journal reappears in its familiar dress, making a double 
August. 


interested motive of his undertaking, 


Ts Library 


number for July and Mr. Leypoldt explains in a card the dis- 


and requests suggestions calculated to 


yn Amore economical and not less useful 


umed the American agency 


enable a new volume to be begun ¢ 


basis. ——Mr. S. C. Griggs, jr., Chicago, has as 


of the Roman periodical JA/inerva, of which we have already spoken. It is 
printed in English, and has a truly international list of contributors—Karl 
Blind (‘‘ The Suez Canal and the Circumnavigation of Africa”), A. V. Vecchi 
(‘‘ Yachts and Yachting in the Mediterranean ”’), Rochefort (‘‘ Mile. 
Bismarck,” a tale), and Dr. Stamatius Antonopoulos (‘‘ Public Education in 


"), for example, in the July number, in which every article is a transla- 


Henri 


Greece 
tion. ——Mr. Alexander Graham Bell’s remarkable account of his new photo- 
phone is given in full in Scéence for September 11, which proves its title to 
existence by continuing to print the papers read at tae Boston meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science.——So few persons 
make a business of rescuing old pamphlets for sale to the seekers after rarities 
or after sets, that we must mention a very full ‘‘ Catalogue of Political Pam- 
phlets embracing the Period between 1789 and 1879,” just published by E. P. 
Boon, 86 Nassau Street, New York. It abounds in curiosities. ——Among 
recent Government publications is an ‘ Introduction to the Study of Mortuary 
Customs among the North American Indians,’ by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, U.S.A., 
issued by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. A volume 
will ultimately be devoted to the subject, which is still explored by means 
of circulars to be had of the author on application. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion has put forth a circ ular on the ‘‘ Legal Rights of Children,” in the matter 
of education, namely—a comparative view of existing State legislation ; also, 
Febru- 


a report on the condition of the Indian school at Carlisle Barracks in 


ary last, accounts of the progress of Western education in China and Siam, 
and of European ‘‘ vacation colleges” for sickly school children. ——From 
the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences have been re- 
printed two essays by WaldoS. Pratt, now of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
discussing (adversely) the derivation of the Doric order from Egyptian pro- 
totypes in columnar at hitecture, and proposing a new classification of Egyp- 
tian columns. They are excellent examples of industrious and intelligent 
study.——In the Athenaum of Sept. 4.an Athens correspondent gives some 
gratifying details of recent activity on the part of the Archzxological Society, 
resulting in the identification of the theatre of Zéa referred to by Xenophon in 
‘ Hell.,’ ii. 4, and the discovery of that of Munychia, The same correspondent 
states that the excavations preliminary to re-erecting the Lion of Chzronza 
have revealed the bones of the Theban Sacred Band, with a few remains of 
arms, buttons, etc.——The Music Festival to be held in the Seventh Regi- 


ment’s Armory, in this city, next May, under the direction of Dr. Damrosch, 
will employ a chorus of one thousand voices and an orchestra of more than 
two hundred instruments. Handel's Dettingen Te Deum and Messiah, 
Berlioz’s Grand Requiem, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Rubinstein’s Tower 
of Babel will constitute part of the programme, the last-mentioned work being 


In the July number of the J/o- 





performed for the first time in this country. 
ligriste M. Nuitter, the archivist of the ¢ )pera, describes three great rarities just 
posters ”’ of per- 


acquired by that institution forits library. These are three ‘ 
formances given under Louis XIV. by the three companies of actors then ex- 
That of Moli¢re’s company was, unfortunately, badly torn, 


isting in Paris. 
In the August 


but M. Nuitter has conjecturally restored it with great skill. 
number M. Louis Moland identifies the date as 1660, In the second, or 
May, number of Dr. Schweizer’s tri-yearly Molitre und seine Biihne: Molitre- 
Museum is reprinted the very scarce ‘‘ Festin de Pierre,” by the actor Dori- 
mond, a play needful for the study of Moliére’s ‘‘ Don Juan.” Prof. Adolf 
Tobler has recently_published his lectures on French versification delivered 
to his class in the University of Berlin, two years ago, under the title : ‘ Vom 
1880). The work rests 





franzésischen Versbau alter und neuer Zeit ’ (Leipzig. 
on a strictly historical method, and is a very convenient compend for the use of 
the teacher.——Part 8 of Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Contempo- 
rains’ (New York: F. W. Christern) ends with Ricci. 
After him the late Pope Pius IX. is most con- 
sidered, being sketched in F. Vv. 
Pelietan, Pouyer-Quertier, Félix Pyat, Quinet, Rattazzi, Charles de Réemusat, 


The article on Na- 
poleon III. is concluded. 
Raspail, Persigny, 


four pages. Olivier, 


and Renan are treated in limits of a page and upwards. 
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—KFrom the Pudlishers’ Weekly of the 11th instant we complete our list 
of the fall announcements of new books, as follows. Harper & Bros. :-—C 
O. Trevelyan’s the fourth volume of 


Kinglake’ 
NINGIAKE 5 


‘Early Life of Charles James Fox’; 
‘Invasion of the Crimea’; Dr. Schliemann’s ‘ Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans’; Alfred R. Wallace’s ‘Island Life: or, the Phen a 
mena of Insular Floras and Faunas, with their Causes’; a biographical 
sketch of the late William Cullen Bryant, by A. J. 
volume of J. W. Forney’s ‘Anecdotes of Public Men’; Mrs. Helen Jack. 
son's ‘Century of Dishonor,’ viz., the United States Government’s dealings 
with the Indians ; Henry James, jr.’s, ‘ Washington Square’; and ‘ Pastoral 
"by W. Hamilton Gibson—articles reprinted from Harper's Monthly, 
D. Appleton & Co, :—‘ The Political His. 
tory of Recent Times, 1816-1875,’ from the German of Wilhelm Miller (of 


Symington ; a second 


Days, 


with the author’s illustrations. 


which, by the way, Little, Brown & Co. promise another translation, by the 
Rev. J. P. Peters); Geo. H. Jennings’s ‘ Anecdotal History of the British 
Parliament’; Sir C. G. Duffy’s ‘ Young Ireland’; a ‘ History of Greece,’ by 
‘Life and her Children,’ by Arabella B. Buckley ; ‘Ma. 
a Flight into Egypt,’ by Charles Warren Stoddard ; the second and 
third volumes of Badeau’s ‘ Military History of U. S. Grant’; and perhaps 
the most American work of the season, ‘ Uncle Remus, His Songs and His 


T. T. Timayenis ; 
shallah : 


Sayings,’ being an unrivalled collection of negro animal fables, by Joel 
Chandler Harris, Macmillan & Co. :—Volumes 3 and 4 of Ward’s ‘ English 
Poets’; ‘Cicero’s Life and Letters,’ by the Rev. G. E. Jeans; ‘A Visit to 
Wazan,’ the sacred city of Morocco, by Robert Spence Watson ; a welcome 
translation of Kiepert’s ‘ Manual of Ancient Geography’ ; 
of Hamerton's ‘ Etching and Gilchrist’s 
Blake,’ both enriched by Charles 
‘Gleanings from a Literary Life,’ by Prof. Francis Bowen ; ‘Army Life in 
Russia,’ by Lt. F. V. Greene, U.S.A. ; a ‘Life of Charles Hodge, D.D.,’ by 
his son, Dr. A. A. Hodge ; and a ‘ Boys’ King Arthur,’ matching his ‘ Boys’ 

Henry Holt & Co. :—‘ Old Paris, its Court 
by Charlotte, Lady Jackson; and ‘Our Familiar 
Those Who Made Them,’ by Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert :—‘ Bricks without Straw,’ and ‘A Royal Gen- 
tleman,’ by Judge Tourgee, author of ‘A Fool's Errand’; ‘An Earthly 
Vandyke ; a ‘ Me- 


and new editions 
‘Life of. William 


Scribner’s 


and Etc hers,’ 


new illustrations. Sons :— 


Froissart,’ by Sidney Lanier. 
and Literary Salons,’ 


Songs, and 


Paradise ; or, Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California,’ ee 
moir of John Howard Raymond,’ late President of Vassar College ; and an 
elegant illustrated edition of ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,’ translated into prose 
and verse by A. R. Macdonough. Cassell, Petter & Galpin :—a new ‘ Life of 
Jane Austen’; the second volume of the illustrated description of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland called ‘Our Country’; and final Hodder's 
‘Heroes of Britain in Peace and War,’ and Whymper’s ‘ The Sea.’ A. C. 
Armstrong & Son:—A series of popular biographies called * Heroes of the 
Christian Church,’ leading off with Wilberforce ; and ‘ Memoir of Henry 
Boynton Smith,’ late professor in the Union Theological Seminary, edited by 
E. P. Dutton & Co.:—‘ Indian Summer,’ an illustrated poetic al- 
‘ Masterpieces of Antique Art,’ permanent photo- 


volumes of 


his wife. 
bum, by Miss Clarkson ; 
graphs from objects in the Vatican, the Louvre, and the British Museum, 
with text by Stephen Thompson—we presume, the photographer himself ; and 
a new edition of White’s ‘Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America,’ with notes and a sketch of the Colonial Church by the Rev. B. F. 
De Costa. Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortly have ready the first volume of 
Woltmann and Woermann’s ‘ History of Painting in all Ages,’ translated and 
edited by Prof. Sidney Colvin. ‘Thomas Nelson & Sons promise ‘ Shak- 
spere’s Stories Simply Told,’ by Mary Seamer, with numerous illustrations. 
George Routledge & Sons will issue, no doubt this time in an adequate edi- 


tion, Kate Greenaway’s ‘ Birthday Book for Children.’ 


—A somewhat shorter list will include the forthcoming publications of the 
Boston and Philadelphia houses. Little, Brown & Co. :—‘ A History of the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors,’ by Professor Ilenry Coppée ; and 
Grimm’s ‘Life and Times of Goethe,’ translated by Miss Sarah Holland 
Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. :—*‘ Ballads and other Verses,’ by James 1. 
Fields, together with ‘ Under the Olives,’ verses by Mrs. Fields ; a volume of 
poetry by Lucy Larcom ; and ‘ Historical Sketches of Andover, Mass.,’ by 
Miss Sarah L. Bailey. James R. Osgood & Co.:—‘ Eminent English Libe- 
rajs,’ by J. Morrison Davidson ; ‘ Self-Culture,’ by the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke ; Charles T. Congdon’s ‘ Reminiscences of a Journalist’; the literary 
remains of John Brougham, with an autobiography, edited by William 
Winter, who cares in like manner for the ‘Tales, Sketches, and Poems’ of 
the late Fitz-James O’Brien ; a ‘ Life of Dr. Rimmer,’ by his fellow-sculptor, 
T. H. Bartlett; Dr. Angell’s ‘Records of William M. Hunt’; a ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Stage,” by Townsend Percy ; a series of dramatic biographies, be- 
ginning with Edwin Forrest ; ‘ Jewish History and the Bible Narrative’; 4 
translation of the Georgics of Virgil, by Miss H. W. Preston ; and Mrs, Joha 
T. Sargent’s ‘ Records and Reminiscences of the Radical Club of Chestnut 
Street, Boston.’ Lee & Shepard :—‘ How I Found it North and South,’ 2 
farmer's experience ; General O. O. Howard's ‘ Nez-Percés War’ ; ‘ Conver- 
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stion : its Faults and its Graces,’ by Dr. A. P. Peabody; and ‘ 
Field of Art,’ by Mrs. Edna D. Cheney. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


press ‘ The Beef Bonanza ; or, How to get Rich on the Plains,’ by Generai 


Gleanings in 


h ive 


Brisbin. Presley Blakiston will publish ‘School and Industrial Hygiene,’ by 


Dr. David F. Lincoln. 


—The October //arfer's is not remarkable for substance. An ascent of 
Fuzhiyama is described in sloveniy English by Constance Gordon-Cumming, 
who saw perhaps two things worth recording—the morning shadow of the sacred 
mountain (as she had seen that of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon), and the beaten 
nath near the summit so thickly strewn with cast-off pilgrims’ sandals ‘‘as to 
; Dr. T. M. Brew- 


’s “Reminiscences of John James Audubon,” accompanied by a striking 


give it the appearance of having had straw laid over it.” 
er 
portrait, embrace a numberof Audubon’s letters to the writer, who out of affec- 
tion for his old friend vindicates the latter’s character for honesty of purpose 
nd statement without clearly defining his rank as a naturalist, as to which 
Dr. Coues’s Bibliography lately made some unexpected revelations, apropos 
of Macgillivray. 
ology, talks discursively of the St. Hubert legend in Touraine, and then of 
Louis XI., making free use of Willert’s iife of that monarch, with an evi- 
dent desire to show that this devil of popular tradition was not so black as he 
Mr. A. A. Hayes, jr., glorifies Chicago as the ‘* Metropolis of 


Mr. M. D. Conway, still pursuing his studies in demon- 


was painted. 
the Prairies.” That literary salt, Captain John Codman, throws cold water, 
in his ‘‘ Sophia Walker,” on a story of second-sight printed as ‘‘ A Puzzle for 


1 
Metaphysicians” in the June number of the magazine, Captain Codman 


was ‘fat the other end of the line’”’ from the seer, and corrects her narrative of 
the incident which happened under his own eyes in several material particu- 
lars. Much pleasant gossip of the high seas he throws in gratuitously. 
‘Some Peculiarities of Turkish Politics” are well pointed out by Henry O. 


Dwight, who writes from experience of the Turkish character, 


—In the October Scridner’s the number of articles which challenge 
perusal is not great, but several of these are of unusual excellence. Mr. 
Cable’s ‘‘ Grandissimes ” is concluded with an art and a degree of pathos not 
surpassed in any of the previous fifty-odd chapters ; and almost one might say 
of this story as a whole that it restores—in the field of fiction, at least—the in- 
tellectual balance of North and South. ‘The ‘‘ countrymen,” as they may 
still call themselves, of Wm. Gilmore Simms, will perhaps not take this for a 
compliment, seeing that the theme which Mr. Cable has made his own is the 
spirit of slavery not only in its most brutal aspect (seen in the tragedy of Bras- 
Coupé), but in its equally subtle and detestable manifestation as the pride of 
caste. Nevertheless, we hope this imaginative and powerful tale will find 
Southern readers in abundance, and that its humane teachings will have a 
salutary influence on minds which still lament the bloody passing away of an 
ideal social institution. It is by an easy transition that one turns from ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes” to Mr. Sidney Lanier’s article on ‘‘ The New South ”—of 
small farmers, namely. This writer’s poetic fancy, too, and nice literary 
taste have invested an economic topic with a palatable husk of philosophy 
and history. The veductio ad absurdum of farming gué farming in the 
gigantic wheat-raising of the Northwest, which Mr. Lanier justly classes 
rather with mining or manufacturing than with agriculture, is contrasted with 
the multiplication in the Southeast and South of small farms with diversified 
products, bringing in their train a new social structure, unknown amenities 
and amusements, and the slow but inevitable extinction of the ‘‘color line.” 
The subject is one of the highest importance, for slavery notoriously made 
farming disreputable for the white man who labored with his own hands. 
Mr. Lanier has been the first, as far as we know, to compare the censuses of 
1860 and 1870 for evidence of the great change in holdings since the war. 
He makes it clear that the freedmen probably form a very large proportion of 
the small cultivators in Mississippi not less than in Georgia, and it will be 
strange, in spite of the exodus, if the new census does not reinforce his statis- 
The 
second instalment of the biography of*Millet reveals still more intimately the 
noble character of this artist. Under the caption ‘‘ To Bolt or Not to Bolt” 
the Rev. Washington Gladden makes a good argument in defence of scratch- 


tics. Other articles deserve mention, but we cannot dwell upon them. 


ing, or, in other words, ‘‘ the right to oppose a thoroughly bad candidate in 
the canvass, in the caucus, and at the polls.”’ 


—The appearance of no fewtr than seven pieces of verse in the October 
Atlantic is no sure warrant, of course, for expecting as many lines of poetry ; 
and, accordingly, we are not disappointed, but only get a keener sense than 
ever of the worth of magazine poetry. It must be difficult to obtain anything 
out of the ordinary, or we should oftener see it ; and doubtless the editors are 
as well aware as any one of the shortcomings of what gets printed. But why 
not do without verse altogether if good verse is not to be had, and by making 
merit the qualification draw a sharper line between magazine and ‘* news- 
paper poetry’? We suspect that it is a mistake to suppose poor poetry as 
popular as poor prose, and that readers who are not alive to good verse occupy 
themselves very little with any. This should, at least, be true of the 4 tlentie’s 
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reader Among the poets of the present number are Robert Loui 

** Not Yet, My Soul” strikes us as a singularly prosaic thing for its 
author to be deceived about ; Mr. Whittier, and Mr. Aldrich. Mr. Whittier 
gives us another version of his favorite theme of ‘ The Eternal Goodness,’ 
and Mr. Aldrich sixteen lines called ** Comedy,” 


’ ” 
SON, WilOs« . 


and belonging to the little- 
gem order of verse, It is a prettily polished little gem, and, though the con- 


hb 
ceit is not new, it has enduring possibilities; but whether its prevailing 
quality is to be called delicacy or insipidity is a question. The last verse is 
Ah, what a comedy this is! 
Neither was hurt, it appears: 
She hae rgotten his kisses 
And he had forgotten her tears; 





and we have no doubt Mr. Swinburne’s following would say the poem had a 


jaunty, dilettante air contrasted with the real irony and passion of the ‘* Inter- 


lude”’ verses, which conclude: 
And the best and the worst of this is 
That nei l 
If you've forgotter kisses 
And I've forgotten your name 







Mr. Bishop contributes a short story, very well done, and evidently —or perhaps, 
rather, inferentially—very carefully thought out and executed. Those whom 
it interests, nevertheless, will be apt to enquire, in some irritation, if the low 
tone could not have been preserved without making the conclusion tragic ; 
the fanciful part is not good enough to stand in the way of a more agreeable 
and equally real ending, and the effect produced is one of perversity. Mr. 
White’s English paper this month is about the drinking habits of the people, 
and is one of the more interesting of his series, all of which have had more ot 
less suggestiveness ; what he says in digression as to the character and limits 
of the period during which the excuse for the phrase ‘* drunk as a lord” was 


furnished, is worth noting. The reviews are all better than usual, th: 





cerning Channing: being perhaps the best ; itis good enough, at all events, to 





make us wish its moderaiion of temper—which has almost as ; 


hb 


clairvoyance often—extended even to such remarks as ‘* Channing is, without 





doubt, the chief ornament of the American pulpit,” which may be true, but 


in which surely the ‘‘ without doubt” is misleading, and ‘‘ he was a Falkland 


Sr 
} 


on Cromwell's side ’—a statement needing too much qualification or explana- 


tion to pass as a matter-of-course allusion, ‘These are slight blemishes as such 


things go, but in a real contribution to the current understanding of Chan- 
ning they deserve notice. Dr. William James's ‘* Great Men, Great Thoughts, 
and the Environment” is a vivacious attack on the Spencerian school, and 
amounts so nearly toa demonstration—though, face Dr. James, it is hard to be 
sure about any demonstration in such an inexact matter as science appears to 


the lay reader of such discussions—that it will seem to many people the article 
they have been looking for. It is, at any rate, the article of the number. 

—The opening article of Lippincott’s, ‘* A Chapter of American Expk 
tion,” by W. H. Rideing, is the noteworthy paper of the number for its popu- 





lar instructiveness as well as for its crisp and enthusiastic style, which makes 
it a contrast to the usual way in which perfunctory work of this kind is per- 
formed, Considering this, it is perhaps a small thing to mention that, from 
a literary point of view, the last sentence—‘‘ suspended by his fingers from 
the rocks, four hundred feet above the level of the river: Major Powell is a 
one-armed man !""—is vicious writing. ‘* Glimpses of Portugal and the Portu- 
is less striking but has more than the ordinary interest of such papers, 
increases, as it has done every month, the impression of 
The 
short stories are not bad, but are all more or less morbid—a trait which we 


guese ” 
‘* Adam and Eve” 
sustained power left by the first number ; it should be near the climax. 


are not sure, by the way, is not becoming a little characteristic of Lippincott’s 
it is distinctly not ‘* A Child’s Story,” 
The social part of Louise Coffin Jones’s ‘‘Seven Weeks a 


lighter fiction. Ozida’s is the best, but 
we submit. 
Missionary "—in Honolulu—is suggestive, as indeed everything about the 
fated Hawaiians must be. Americans Abroad,” by Alain Gore, will profit- 
ably instruct readers (no doubt there are such, though they must be few) to 
Lucy Hooper's short paper on the French tenor 


There 


are but two poems, ‘* Under the Grasses,” by Dora Read Goodale, which is 


whom his views are novel. 
Roger, with his reminiscences of Jenny Lind, is as good as it is short. 


ormally pretty but sentimentally rather vague ; and ‘‘ From Far,” by Phili 
f lly 5 y but tally ra : 
Bourke Marston, which calls for no particular comment. 


—In reviewing Ludlow’s ‘Dramatic Life as I Found It" (Matton, No. 
790) we said he had ‘ shattered” the tradition that J. B. Booth ever acted 
Oreste in French in New Orleans. Mr. Ludlow was the manager in New 
Orleans in 1822 when Booth played Orestes in the ‘‘ Distrest Mother,” and 
records his belief that it was this performance in an English version of ‘‘ An- 
" which gave rise to the tradition of Booth’s having actually acted in 
A Rochester correspondent promptly called our attention to a page 


dromaque 
French. 


which we had overlooked in the ‘ Passages, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the 
Life of Junius Brutus Booth (the elder),’ by his daughter, Mrs. Clarke, which 
gives in the original French the programme of ‘‘ Andromaque,” as acted by 
a company of French actors, with Booth as Oreste, in 1828—that is to say, 
six years after the performance in English to which Ludlow alludes, and 
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which perhaps is stillin force. If so, as all are interested in the emancipation of 
those needlessly held in bondage, we recommend to the /’os¢ particularly the re- 


sults of Dr. Hall's examination of the li 
reasons of Mr. Bryant's interdict 
‘Lett 


go into the details of 


t, which not only deals w 


, but contrasts it with h 


rs of a Traveller’ and ‘ Orations and Addresses.’ It is charitable not to 


thus expo ed, and the real lap e 





which Mr. Bryant in Dr. Hall declare ‘Not only 
Germans, Hollander , Italians, Hungarians, Greeks, and 
Finns, but divers Hindus, Parsees, and Japanese, di tinctly better versed than 
Mr. Bryant in the employment of the English language, have, from first to 


last, crossed our path.” And in te, remarking on Charles Brockden 


Brown’s America untly’ (1799), that ‘‘it seldom reminds one 


= 
~ 


of its author’s nationa r compares it with Mr. Bryant's 


‘Letters,’ the English of which is not much worse than that of ninety-nine 


out of every huadred of his college-bred compatriots, will very soon become 
aware to what degree the art of writing our language has declined among 
educated Americans.” ‘The appearance of a posthumous attack is relieved by 
tl tatement that the article, substantially in its present shape, was in the 
é r’s hands several months before Mr. Bryant’s d 

he ins] of Schweg] ‘Geschichte der Philosophie,’ by Presi- 
dent Seelye, through which that work has been known in this country since 
1856 s been revised from the ninth German ediiion by Mr. Benj. E. Smith, 
whose e appears with President Seelye’s upon the title-page of the new 


here result some rearrangemests in four of the sections, 
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k, while the remaining morsel is given to Hartley, 





the in, and Spencer. Spencer’s whole system is « 
cid ‘ because ‘*‘ materialism consists not so much in assert- 
ing the substantial identity of mind and matter | wr better, does not so consist 


at all; the identity of mind and matter is the view of monisn l, as in 


ing that the laws which govern the phenomena of both are the same.” O 
this showing, however, Hegel would have to be decided the 


celience. 


THE BRAIN AS A MENTAI 


Nae Saber rather bulky volume on the relations of mind and body. Dr: 
4 Bastian, though best known to the general public as the n wl 


ORGAN.* 





1 l 5s a ut pont ous been more gener Hy it mI 1 
upon and malireated by his colleagues than almost any scientific opinions of 
recent days, is also an energetic worker on the nervous system. This bi 
exhibits both his merits and defects. It is difficult to say which prepond 
rate—the rough sort of independence in thinking, the general copiou 
of information, and the fl y; or the disorderly liter for ind t ten- 
lency of the best of the author's ideas never to get exactly into fo i 

ind, 


! tainiv hea : } 
i certainiy be one aay 


rhe subject of the relations of brain and mind wil 


the most fascinating one ever offered to a reader, but that day has not quie 
rrived, and all efforts at combining popularity with accuracy must fail. Or 

! an article for the Pepular Science Monthly in which it sheuld be 
h every idea has its pigeon-hole in the cortex ; and the cells dt 

h 1 the motor and the s« ry processes, and the superposed st 





scan understand but not 


+3 -_ . - > ] : + 
tion, and the reasons why some patient peak, 
and others read whole words but not single letters of the alphabet, should 





be exhibited to the reader with the beautiful distinctness of objects unde: 


islight reflectors of a well-arranged shop-window. And he will think ( 


otherwise ignorant of physiology) that he knows the matter like his pock 
as the French say. But all this beauty is reached by simply picking out 
set of facts and leaving others unmentioned. The deeper one advances in 


the study the more one becomes penetrated with the 


idea that most of « 
authorities on the subject are probal The facts we } 
| 


are like separate mountain peaks emerging from a sea of cloud. An ex- 


ly on a false scent. 


1 } 


plorer ina balloon might think that there lay the whole country unrolled be- 


fore his eyes, with the very visible material which connected one summit wi h 
facts in 


One of the most thorough chapters in Dr, Bas- 


} 


really that which connects the ] 


another. But view is the valleys 


far beneat 


h and out of sight. 


tian’s book is that on the ‘‘ External Configuration of the Human Brain”; but 
we fancy it will appear some day that all this elaborate discussion of convo- 
lutions (one of the most tedious chapters in human anatomy) has just about as 
much to do with the study of the brain’s functions as a painstaking set of 


measurements of the external dimensions of chimneys, windows, doors, and 





cornices would have to do with an enquiry into the sizes, weights, and com- 
plexions of the indwellers of a house. 

Dr. Bastian cites his colleague, Dr. Ferrier, incessantly, but makes hardly 
a reference to the still more recent researches of Munk and Goltz; nor does 
he discuss much the views of Dr. Hughlings Jackson, which, though based 
on human pathology rather than on brute vivisection, and often expressed 
obscurely enough, seem to us to shifie with the genius of interpretation. 
Munk and Ferrier see the peaks, but often seem to take the clouds for 
land ; Jackson sees the peaks, but feels the clouds as clouds and strains his 
vision for outlines of the hidden vales. His glimpses are misty enough, but 
they are glimpses of something lying deep. For our part, we firmly believe 
that the man who will do most service to brajn physiology to-day will be not 
he who scoops most cerebral material from dogs and monkeys, but he who 
makes most guesses, simple guesses, different from any made hitherto, as to 
what may posstbly be the elementary forms of functioning of this mysterious 
organ. Dr. Jackson sees most brain disturbances in the light of ‘‘ dissolu- 
tions ”"—that is, general retrogressions from the more educated and latest 
acquired modes of action to the more machine-like and primitive. But in 


none of these disturbances need any single faculty, motor or sensorial, be 


utterly lost. all remain with what remains of the mutilated brain, 


but their co-operation will no longer bring forth the same result. Such phy- 


They may 








**The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, A, M.D., F_R.S.’ Interna- 
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the contrary, say that when 3 1 out rticular 
{ te from tl f f p \ \ 

x d iy hunted out f m_ the nimal’s Jif ini rs ul- 

f relatic with the external world throug! | y det 
of its retina, The present critic recently had the privileg 

ing a dog of Prof. Goltz’s which had suffercd a very heavy | 
tical tance. The extraordinary behavior of the animal, which was 
in periect bodily health, would certai have ttracted a large 





{ had he been in the street. He was quite imb« 




















restless activity prompted apparently by appetite for food The most curiou 
r ut him, as Goltz observed, seemed to be the total loss of the sense 
; rhouts int spac Sounds evidently attracted his attention, but 
d unable to tell their direction, Food seemed to excite him by it 
‘ , but his movements to reach it were entirely indefinite. He never 
\ in a straight line towards anything ; his wl lif med to be a sort 
f conf on How exactly to interpret the menial condition rresponding 
ich outward manifestations is a task which Goltz expressly renounces, 
which to our mind neither Ferrier, Munk, nor Jackson has made an 
] le on which Dr, Bastian throws no new light, and for which we must 
ps wait till our heaven-born ‘‘ guesser” comes along. 

Dr. Bastian is a very explicit and thorough evolutionist ; most people 
would begin by thinking him a materialist, since he at some length in chaptei 
] define the cope of ‘* Mind” as constituted by ‘‘all in lng ( ') nerve 

rents, whether companied by a recognizable conscious phasis or not.” 

Che functional results of outgoing nerve currents lie wholly beyond the 

of mind. . . . They are purely physic phenomena.” This 
5 re discrimination between outgoing and ingoing currents seems to hang 
together with a theory which in 1869 Dr. Bastian was, we believe, the first to 
ice explicitly, and which is to our mind one of the truest and most origi- 
parts of the present boo It is that the outgoing current i , as Bain, 
Wundt, and ‘ the whole body of 1 t ors have assumed, accom- 
| ed by co iousness, but 7s wholly insen It is trve that ce D 
J ian allo tient zzzoing currents to be ‘* Mind,” it ix hard to hy 
excludes lar oufgoing ones. But tl 1 caprice ; tl point i 
the can fairly profe-s to the original Ei h reformer his questi 
f fundamental import e (see chap XXV., XXV1., and appendix Phe chap- 
son Brain, Speech, and ‘J wht are also the fullest and clearest analysis 
yet written on the subject of aphasia, and should be read by all inierested in 
that fascinating-disease. The book, as a whole, is to be recommended to ad- 
. d student Phey will find in it plenty of suggestive ideas. With the 
wants of rs its faults of form will be likely to interfere. 


MODERN NAVIES.* 


fleets of the 
n so rapid and universal that it h 


wenty years the changes in the 


\ TITHIN the past 
naval powers have bee 


impossible at any time to form a true estimate of the strength of any mari- 


time power. With the introduction and improvement of iron-clad ships, the 


vast increase in the power and weight of ordnance, torpe 


oe ; ; 
veloping as a new and special arm, modifications in engines and 


which have tended greatly to increase speed and to eco mize fuel, the revo- 
lution in tactics and entire change in the conditions of naval warfare brought 
: ; ie ‘ : 

about by the growth of armor-defence and ram-attack, it is only by the closest 


attention, aud under exceptionally favorable circumstances, that naval offi- 
cers have been able to comprehend the magnitude of the general result. 


Within the past two years, however, the rage for naval deve lopment has sub- 
sided into a slow and steady advance, making the present a favorable time for 
measuring the actual strength and resources of the naviesof the world. Thi 
task Lieutenant Very has undertaken in the work now before us, a work ne- 
cessarily so extensive that the limited space of this ariicle would be hardly 
sufficient to notice its principal features, were all to be considered, but from 
which we may draw one or two facts which seem important enough to deserve 
special attention. 

Ever since the introduction of steam propulsion in ships of war England 
France, and the United States have taken the 
types of naval vessels. In Great Britain the 


Its support and advance have for over twi 


lead in the devel 


pme nt of 


navy has always been con- 





sidered the main defence. 
dred years been reckoned of the first importance, and in legislating for its 
maintenance expense has seldom been spared. England, of course, leads the 


world as anaval power. Her ships and guns are not only numerically supe- 


rior, but are actually better than those of any other nation. In France there 
has always been a generous system of legislation for the support of the navy, 


but it has never been considered of the vital importance to the safety of the 
Nation that it has been in England ; consequently, naval controllers have been 


obliged to exercise a much greater economy in development, 





mathematical system of the French in the exercise of all control is n 
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In the [ iS | | ) yac t 
l l e medd ca 1 rest far 1 oO than lack of 
funds or the distract of war i f At no ti the stre h of the 
fleet been sufficient to bear a ny mm with that of either Fi 1 
I'rance; but in the matter of architect l \ the | 1s has 
repeatedly passed to the front at gl In spite, how r, of t 
advantages gained, parsim snk 1 political have invari , 
interfered to hold the navy fast at i rle stage of ad 1 first 
developments had sunk into utter insignificance beside the modification t 
perfections applied in Europe. In 1865 the United States poss 1a fleet 
fully able to protect the whole line of its 1 ( t fo y 
roression ; in 1870 the fleet was red 1 to a handf of vesse “V 
while showing a heterogeneousness equal to that of the English fleet, did t 
possess a single element of strength. 
We have so far confined ourselves to almost ve t ! 
l ik before us. But figure re not W t , and fully ¢ t 
these assertions of our naval inferiority While i \ ces. 
ry for our country to possess an immense fleet like that of 1 1 or 
France, still it is surely important that our small naval fo 1 l 
ip of the best material. Since the foundation of the vv it has always 
been one of the principles of American construction to build ships w 
measurements exceeded those of similar types in ku r) ‘ 
was successfully carried out to the close of the civil w W l ‘ 
fleet which we had collected faded d dis ppearc 1, partly ! ] ve 
duction, by sale, and partly na int of the inferior material u in the 
ynstruction of the more recent ships. At the present time the English vavy 
ymprises a total of 302 ships; France | 227; Rus 126; Turkey, 102 
nd Holland, Spain, and t United States stand 1 « f 4 
1 point of numbers, each nation rec 72 shiy t { I . 
fleets of Europe ships are cl | ! \ ! \ | 
pid cruisers,” and ‘‘ general-service sl l | f e nay 
! two cl es, tl ( s bel P ad of v s 
f eam frigates and corvettes, h represent pr ve 
ds opul ol d are incay le of ] gh rate of spe d, 
in t impor ce in m val wartare It is of this 
third class, discarded for w rposes in Europe, that ou vy Is pl ipally 
compcsed. We have t mn-clads, but these are of the 1 or tvpe, in- 
capable of keeping the s uisers, very slow u team, and useful only 
for coast defence. The sea-going iron-clads of England and 1 , or the 
unarmored rapid cruisers which, with a high rate of 1, embody the latest 
levelopments in naval constru yn and carry heav tte , find no repre- 
‘ntatives in our navy; and the principle above quoted, that of keeping a few 
f the best ships of each class eems to have bes entirely doned 
Che Russians, whos ron-cl fleet is vastly superior our own, and 
w! > total number of vt Is is nearly double ours, spent on their navy in the 
five vears between 1875 and 1880 nearly one hundred million dollars. In the 
ame space of time our fleet has the country 1 ty-six millions In the 
me period Hol 1 has made some progress In constrt d ordnance 
id maintained a fleet equal in numerical strength to ours n outlay of 
only thirteen millions, and Spain has accomplished as much at an experse of 


he large year'y 


appropriations squandered with no visible result, the general decadence in 
the power and efficiency of our foreign squadrons, ging our flag into 





contempt abroad and leaving n ated young officers 
unemployed ; the abuse « f administration which pli ces the good and the bad 


} 
umbers ol expensive iy eau 


] » the came } ee een Sr yy Son the ) 1 
alike on the same level, the inordinate rank conferred on the civil and non- 


combatant branches of the service to the detriment of discipline, the con- 


of mere political intrigue in the « trol—all 
, and lead toa s 

be the result of a demand on the services 

these I nt Very, 


oss 
S ilke these 
information is conveycd 


stant interference 


' 
i 

these furnish sufficient food for serious reflections, a oomy for- 

of the 


1 deed, leaves 


I > what might 


font 


no 
ine 


navy in event of war. 


as t& 


eutena 
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to his readers. His work is voluminous, and the 





ge y in the form of figures and tables, but these are clearly arranged and 
the book is intelligible to the non-professional reader, the explanatory text 
being profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and heliotype plates, the latter not 
so well executed as the value of the book would warrant. 

A chapter is devoted to the principal naval battles of the last twenty 
years. These are classed as bombardments of earth-works and of masonry 
forts, passages of forts, dashes, assaults, de liberate general actions, iron-clads 


wooden vessels, and duels. Since the introduction of iron-cled 


’ 





ships there have been only three d 
These were, first, the action between the gunboat flotillas on the 


Mississippi River on June 5, 1862, which resulted in the total defeat of the 


liberate general actions between opposing 








e 
226 
rebel fl 1th 1 ler of the city of Memphis; second, the battle of 
II . 9g, 1364, between the Danish and Austrian squadrons, the 
| indecisi ul third, the battle of Lissa, in which the Aus- 
tr defeated the Italian fleet, destroying two of their iron-clads. Of 
the du the most noticeable is t! tion of the A’earsarge and Alabama, 
The ounts of these battles are very short and given without comment, but 


are valuable as showing the progress made in ordnance and tactics. Fur- 


ther chapters contain full descriptions and classifications of ordnance, small 
rms, machine-guns 


hitecture a 


and torpedoes, and a treatise on the developments of 


naval ar id construction since the general introduction of steam 


! 
as a means of propulsion, 


D.D. 


1580.)—Three years ago Professor Edward 


John Caird, 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By 
(New York: Macmillan & Co, 
Caird published his elaborate work on the philosophy of Kant, in which he 
traced with great thoroughness and skill the negative beginnings of the German 
philosophical revolution, His elder brother, the Princ ipal, or, as we should say, 
President, of Glasgow University, now presents the more positive results to 
which that revolution subsequently came in the absolute philosophy of Hegel. 
Of his own system Hegel well said, in reply to an inquisitive Frenchman, that 
it was not possible to give a brief exposition, especially in French. Roughly, 
however, and in English, it may be stated that up to the time of Kant indi- 
vidual objects and feelings were supposed to be given in separate entirety to an 
apprehending yet undisturbing mind. Such finite data might, no doubt, be 
subsequently conjoined according to the habitudes of human reason, but the 
conjunction conferred no added perfection on the data themselves. The con- 
stitution of every feeling and object was already complete in itself, that of 
the mind in itself. With finite objects of knowledge, therefore, whether 
within or without, the finite knower was exclusively occupied. The pretence 
to know an infinite must with these premises arise either from a deluded and 
illogical sentiment, or from the operation of some quite exceptional principle, 
like that of faith, not amenable to the tests and processes of regular reason. 
But in the latter case, where the two modes of regard of faith and reason 
have no other relation to one another than that of opposition, there arises a 
difficulty in applying to both alike such terms as knowledge, belief, certainty. 
So long as the meaning of these as applied to finite things was supposed to 
theologians might well be politely 
It was, 


be incontestable, the infinite of the 
treated, but not entrusted with much influence over daily concerns. 
however, a main business of the German philosophical enquiries to deter- 
mine how far finite and infinite could thus be separated; and the outcome 
of those enquiries may be summed up in Hegel’s well-known saying that to 
know a limit is to be already beyond the limit. This principle once admit- 
ted, the popular fancy of finite things known in themselves as finite is swept 
away. Every finite discernment implies an infinite postulate ; and since each 
individual object will then contain in itself an implication, or folding in, of 


all others, advance in knowledge will consist not alone in farther aggregation 





but in completer unfolding. Philosophy will become as much a science of 
facts as physics ; indeed physical speculation itself, no less than psychological, 
ethical, social, will take on a new color when an understanding of its pheno- 
mena is sought rather in their connection than in their isolation. The scien- 
tific catalogue raisonné receives life from the law of evolution. The system 
of theology, with its separate doctrines separately known and requiring subse- 
quent adjustment, gives place to the science of religion. 

These results, eyen in their philosophic form, have already attracted much 
attention in England, and have called out a considerable literature. Before 
either of the two Cairds had written, Dr. Hutchison Stirling made his dark 
attempt to divulge the secret of Hegel, and Dr. Wallace published his re- 
markable translation and excellent prolegomena to Hegel's ‘ Lesser Logic.’ 
Prof. Green, in his edition of Hume, and more recently in a series of papers 
on Spencer in the Contemporary, brought a destructive battery of the same 
mode of thought to bear upon Empiricism. Mr. F. H. Bradley, in his 
‘Studies in Ethics’ three years ago, gave a profound, if somewhat esoteric 
and sacerdotal, exhibit of the young-Hegelian view of Duty. Hegelianism, 
indeed, would seem to have now become modish enough to be good capital 
for the young littérateur, if we may judge by Mr. Courtney's dashing attack 
upon Mr. Mill, and by the many magazine articles now appearing in which 
may be discerned the shadows if not the lights of Hegelianism. 

To several of these writers Dr. Caird has expressed his indebtedness. 
But as they had not the wealth of which he shows himself in possession, that 
indebtedness can have been but slender. Indeed, there exists no other Eng- 
lish exposition of the philosophy of the Infinite where the theory and its dif- 
ficulties are so firmly grasped, stated with such lucidity, brevity, and interest, 
and made to shed such light on the dark and urgent problems of our day. 
Dr. Caird’s long experience in preaching—for he is one of the most famous 
preachers of sermon-loving Scotland—has given him a strategic mastery of 
the approaches to his readers’ minds, and he has too much conscience and 
good learning to abuse his power. After sketching in 2 few introductory 
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pages the nacure and limits of his subject he passes at once to scrutinize three 
considerations which often are felt to render a science of religion impossible 


—the considerations, namely, that knowledge must always be relative, that 
religion being an affair of intuition is insusceptible of scientific treatment, and 
that that to which religion is directed, if anything more than a dream, can 
These preliminary difficulties being set aside 


only be known by revelation. 
as resting on an erroneous understanding of ambiguous terms, infinite reason 
is shown to be a covert assumption in all attempts to formulate the facts even 
of the physical world ; to be already postulated in the three great theological 
arguments, which rather set it forth than prove it; and to come to a concrete 
manifestation in religious devotion, Still, the inadequacies of a merely emo- 
tional manifestation are reverently pointed out, and the rational elements 
involved in worship are found only to reach their consummate display in 
speculative thought, in morality, and in history, to which subjects the last three 
chapters are devoted. 

The book must be widely read on account of its attractive style, and be- 
cause nowhere else can so compendious a statement be found of a mode of 
thought becoming every year more influential. To many a student the read- 


ing will mark an intellectual and spiritual epoch. 


Our Future Highway to India. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., 
etc. 2 vols. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1880.)—Com- 
mander Cameron’s journey was begun in September, 1878, when Jingoism 
was at its height, Beaconsfield and Salisbury had received the garter, the 
Anglo-Turkish convention had transpired, and the Chamberlain embassy had 
been refused admittance to Afghanistan. His expedition, though unofficial, 
was in sympathy with the popular sentiment of the day, and everywhere he 
moved in Syria he had almost flattering testimony of the great expectations 
of administrative reform which the news of the convention with England 
had inspired in the long-suffering victims of Turkish misrule in the far East. 
The present narrative, on the contrary, is published to what it is not too 
much to call a different England, in the midst of the difficult retreat from 
Afghanistan, and on the eve of a naval demonstration against Turkey 
directed by a British admiral. 

There is nothing, in fact, in these two volumes (easily compressible, by the 
way, into one) that compares in instructiveness with the incidental glimpses 
of the field for reforms of which the Beaconsfield Government engaged to be 
the patron, or rather for which it contracted as part of the consideration for 
renting Cyprus and guaranteeing the integrity of the Porte’s dominions. 

‘* From Shtaura,” we read on p. 57 of vol. i., ‘‘our route led along the 
valley by a road which had been commenced in imitation of the French road 
to Damascus, but never completed. A little show is being kept up of work- 
ing at the necessary bridges, but in many places it has been ruined before it 
is finished. Scarcely any attempt is made to metal it properly, and it is so 
rough in consequence that all the traffic passes on either side. 

‘If the inhabitants are to be believed, for this road—which is supposed 
to reach Baalbek, a distance of twenty-four miles—sixty thousand pounds 
Turk, or about fifty-three thousand sterling, have been extorted from the in- 
habitants. What has been done has been accomplished by forced labor or 
corvée, the statutable amount of which is four days in the year. The comple- 
tion of the road was now delayed purposely, in order to extract more money 
from the inhabitants ; nearly the whole of this extortion having fallen upon the 
Mohammedans, as most of the Christians have emigrated into the Lebanon.” 


At a village not far from Aleppo, the sheikh bitterly complained of the 
government of that city for not protecting them against the Bedouins (i. 207) : 


‘* According to his story, the Bedouins originally used to levy black mail 
from these villages, and in return prevented the Turks from extorting taxes. 
Some ten years before, the Turks had organized a corps of riflemen mounted 
on mules, who had kept back the Bedouins. Since that time the taxes had 
been regularly levied until during the war, when the Turkish Government, in 
its mortal agony, requiring every available soldier, had sent the men com- 
posing this corps against the Russians. The Bedouins were not long im ayail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity, and made the unfortunate vill pay 
up all the arrears for the time they had been protected by the Turks,” Whilst 
doing so, they refused to interfere with the tax-gatherers, so that the unfortu- 
nate peasantry have also had to pay the heavy war taxes, and are in a far 
worse plight than ever before.” 

At Aleppo, Cameron was told a similar tale by one of his countrymen just 
returned from a tour through Palestine (i. 282): ‘‘In one place he found the 
people cutting down their olive-trees, because the amount at which the tax 
upon them was assessed was more than the whole value of the crop; and 
in another the headman had built a very fine new house from people who 
That is, he taxed them for permission 


tried to escape the conscription.” 
to hide while the conscription was going on, and then betrayed them ; 
they had both to pay, and to go as soldiers, while he pocketed the money, and 
also got rid of probable enemies.” Of this he boasted openly. 

We have not space to describe the curious struggle for existence between 
refugee Mohammedan Circassians and the Arabs, of which the details are 
given in vol. ii. passim s nor to tell of the insurrection of the Kurdish beys 
Bahri and Osman, which provokes the comment (ii. 117): ‘‘ To reward rebels 
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rea charming production. The chaste and animated 
| lish, is worthy of the importance of the subject onciseness | lucidity 
icterize alike almost every sentence: the ithor st his own view 
th the firmness of an old enquirer—which he is—and those of others with 
reverence of a disciple ; and every page is interesting and instructive. All 
lectures, six in number, were delivered in 1879, but the first two, at least 
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Egyptian Religion,” ‘* The Antiquity and Characteristics of Egyptian Civiliza- 
n,”’ ‘* The Gods of Egypt,” ‘ 


] Communion with the Unseen World,” ‘‘ The 


Keligious Books of Egypt,” and ‘‘ Religious Books and Hymns : Henotheism, 
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i 'D 
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me ’ ro 
ARM MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Netting the lender 7 per cent. free of all charges. 

We refer by permission to Edwin L. Godkin, nae 
Nation, Box 25, New York; Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. ; Keene Five-Cent Savings Bank, Keene, N. H. 
and many others. Twenty-five years’ experience. Circular sent on 
application. 


Bb. LOMBARD, 


Money 
Interest nine per 
Detailed particulars and references by 


JR., & jAMES L. LOMBARD, 
RESTON, 1OWA 


yz EGO. N RAILWAY AND NAVI 

GATION COMPANY, 20 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 

September 13, 1880.—The Board of Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT., payable November 
1 at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. , 26 Exchang 
Place, New York ; also a scrip dividend of TEN (10) P ER CEN fr. 
payable at the same time and place, both payable to stockhok fers 
of record September 28. 

For the purpose of preparing for a special meeting of the stock- 
holders to be held at Portead, Oregon, October 20 (of which 
tetra notice will be given by circular-letter to stockholders), 

¢e transfer-books will be closed from September 26 until Novem- 
ber 5. HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 





G & G. C. 


e AGENTS FOR 


WARD, 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
s2 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


IX AND SEVEN PER CENT. 


Choice Mortgages. 
SMITH & HANNAMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Jo Summer Tourists. 
ALLAN STEAMSHIP LINE, 


From Baltimore to.Halifax, and vise versd. 


The A 1 British Royal Mail Iron Screw Steamships, 
HIBERNIAN, 3,200 tons, Capt. Lieutenant Archer, R.N.R. 
NOVA SCOTIAN, 3,200 tons, Capt. Richardson. 
CASPIAN, 3,000 tons, Capt. Trocks. 


LEAVE BALTIMORE Every FORTNIGHT, WEDNESDAYS, 
FOR HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 
Cabin passage to Halifax, $20 gold. Round Trip Ticket, $35 gold. 

This opportunity, by offering, as it were, an abbreviation of a Eu- 
ropean trip, is exceptionably agreeable to those who desire a change 
from the usual round of American pleasure resorts. 


For further information apply to A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
§ South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The Steamers of this Company will 1 every Saturday from 
Bremen Pier, foot of Third Street, Hoboke: 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO en LONDON, HAVRE, AND 





First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, "tio. Steerage, $30. Prepaid 
Steerage C ertificates, $25. 
For freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
Bowling Green 











